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THE EARLDOM OF CROMARTIE. 

The recent death of the Earl of Cromartie without 
male issue has given rise to considerable diversity of 
pinion as to the present state of his peerage honours. 
The Times, the Daily News, and the Graphic all 
assert that the earldom has become extinct, the 
Standard states that it has fallen into abeyance, the 
Illustrated London News that it “disappears from 
the peerage,” and yet another paper that it passes 
to the elder of the two daughters of the late earl. 
It is not a little singular that doubt should exist 
as to the devolution of a peerage created so 
recently as 1861. The somewhat peculiar terms 
of the patent of creation will explain the reason 
for this uncertainty. According to the letters 
lt fully set forth in G. E. C.’s ‘ Complete 

eerage’—the late Duchess of Sutherland, on 
Oct. 21, 1861, was created Baroness Macleod, 
Baroness Castlehaven, Viscountess Tarbat, and 
Countess of Cromartie, for life, with remainder of 
the said dignities to Francis, her second son (the 
late earl), and the heirs male of his body, re- 
mainder to each other of the younger sons in like 
manner, remainder to the said Francis and the heirs 
of his body, remainder to each other the younger 
sons in like manner, remainder to her daughter 
Florence and the heirs of her body, remainder to 
each other of th younger daughters in like 
manner in priority ot birt... From this unusual 


series of remainderships it is evident that the Cro- 
martie titles, whatever their present actual con- 
dition, are a very long way from becoming extinct, 
and that so long as descendants, either male or 
female, exist of the late Duchess of Sutherland, 
other than the issue of her eldest son (the present 
Duke) their continuance is secured. 

So far as can be made out from the somewhat 
involved terms of the patent, the destination of the 
earldom and minor honours is as follows: (1) To 
Francis, the late earl, and his male issue ; (2) to 
his younger brothers (if any) and their male issue; 
(3) to the heirs general, i.¢., female issue of 
Francis, the late earl; (4) to the female issue of 
his younger brothers; (5) to the sisters of the 
late earl in succession and their issue, both male 
and female. The late earl left daughters only. 
This disposes of remaindership No.1. He had 
no younger brothers. This extinguishes remain- 
derships Nos, 2 and 4; but remainderships Nos. 3 
and 5 continue. The daughters of the late earl, 
as “‘the heirs of his body,” certainly seem to be 
entitled to bis honours ; but unless the words ‘‘ in 
priority of birth” are held to apply to them as 
well as to other remainder heirs there appears to 
be no clause in the patent intimating which of the 
daughters is to inherit. The probability seems to 
be that the Cromartie titles have actually, as the 
Standard rightly describes, fallen into abeyance, 
i. ¢., are the property of the two sisters and are at 
the disposal of the Crown to adjudge to whichever 
of the two ladies it pleases. This condition of 
things, while common enough in the case 
baronies in fee, as applying to an English earldom 
is probably unique. If a precedent is to be found 
at all in the annals of the English peerage, it 
must be sought for very far back indeed. 

It may be remarked that, in addition to the 
curious remainderships, the Cromartie patent con- 
tains a still more singular shifting clause, which 
provides that in the event of any future Earl of 
Cromartie becoming Duke of Sutherland, the 
Cromartie honours should at once pass to the next 
remainder heir. It is not now possible for this clause 
to come into force; but had such a contingency 
arisen, there can be no doubt but that, in the face 
of the decision in the Buckhurst Peerage case, it 
would never have been allowed to La 

. D. 


Leigh, Lancashire. 


SIR WILLIAM BURY, KNT. 

According to promise (ante, p. 36) I am now 
able to furnish particulars of this personage. He 
was only son of William Bury, of the Friars, in 
Grantham, co. Lincoln, gent., by Emma, his wife, 
youngest daughter of John Dryden, of Canons 
Ashby, Esq., and Elizabeth (née Cope). Baptized 
at Grantham, June 3, 1605, “‘aged 12 years and 
not more” at the death of his father, March 28, 
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1617 (LP.M. 15 Jac.); married at Grantham, 
April 13, 1629, Jane, daughter of Sir William 
Plomer, of Radwell, co. Hert., and Hill, co. Bed., 
Kant. (she was born ante 1616). Entered at Gray's 
Inn, May 18, 1631 ; found guilty of high treason 
for taking up arms against the king, April 21, 1643; 
the same year had been appointed to collect sub- 
sidy from co. Lincoln ; named in despatches of the 
committee of both kingdoms 1644-5 ; one of the 
commissioners for the reduction of Belvoir Castle, 
June, 1649 ; returned Member for Grantham in 
Cromwell’s Second Parliament (called July 27, 
1654); and the same year a colonel in the Round- 
head Army ; one of the Trade Committee, Nov. 1, 
1655; appointed a Commissioner for Ireland, 
Aug. 1, 1656; —— at Dublin Castle, July 21, 
1658; reknighted, Jan. 26, 1660/1; married, 
secondly, circa 1650, Jane, daughter and coheir of 
George Ellis, of Wyham-on-the-Hill, co. Lincoln, 
gent., who survived him and was buried in Blank- 
ney Church, April 22, 1677. Sir William chiefly 
resided at Cistersia Place, alias the Friars, in 
Grantham, until sent to Ireland, and on bis return 
took up his abode at Linwood Grange, in Blankney, 
and here he died ; buried in Blankney Church, 
July 20, 1669. By will dated Feb. 8, 1668/9, 
proved Nov. 10, 1669 (P.C.C. 135, Cope), he be- 
queathed certain bonds to his eldest son, William, 
mentioned his “cousin, William Ellis, Esq., of 
Gray’s Inn,” John Ascomb (probably already his 
son-in-law), his youngest daughter, Elizabeth Bury, 
and appointed bis youngest son, Thomas Bury, 
sole executor. Besides a number of children who 
died in infancy, he bad issue by bis first wife two 
sons and three daughters, viz. :— 

1. William Bury, who succeeded to the 
Grantham row and died 1678, was a barrister 
of Gray’s Inn, but never a knight, although so 
styled upon the monument at Grantham. The same 
record states that he married “‘ Dorothy, daughter 
of Thomas Docwra, of Putteridge,” but the name 
of her father was Periam Docwra. William Bury’s 
last male descendant died 1707. 

2. John Bury, of Hacketstown, co. Carlow 
(though ? in what capacity), ancestor of Rev. Wil- 
liam Bury, Rector of Pimperne, co. Dorset, late 
representative of the family, died, leaving issue, 
1886, and of four ‘‘ clerk,” whose records may be 
seen in Crockford for 1893. 

3. Emma Bary, wife of her first cousin, William 
Rokeby, of Skellow, co. York, Esq. 

4. Mary Bury, wife of John Ascham, of Terring- 
ton St. Clement, co. Norfolk, gent. 

5. Elizabeth Bury, unmarried in Feb., 1668/9. 

By his second —- he had two sons, viz.,— 

1. Gilbert Bury, who inherited the Linwood 
estate, entered Lincoln College, Oxford, at the age 
of thirteen, married at eighteen a lady then but 
sixteen, and by her was ancestor of the Burys of 
Linwood, extinct in the male line 1799, 


2. Sir Thomas Bury, Lord Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer, died unmarried, 1722 (vide 8" S. i. 
165 and ‘ Dictionary of Nationa! Biography ’). 

It will be seen from the foregoing that I have 
the biography of Sir William fairly complete, and 
as many of the facts are now printed for the first 
time, it should prove of interest and serve to 
correct sundry erroneous statements that have 
taken root. 

Whilst upon the subject I may be permitted to 
point out that Sir William was not yet knighted 
at the birth of his eldest son or at the date of the 
latter’s entry at Gray’s Inn, although it would so 
appear from the registers of that society as printed 
by Mr. Foster. Le Neve, too, is in error in sup- 
posing Elizabeth, wife of Thomas Rokeby, to have 

een daughter of Robert Bury, and although 
almost every genealogist has followed him blind- 
fold, there is proof that she was sister to Sir Wil- 
liam. Lastly, the pedigrees of this family given 
in the ‘ Visitations of Rutland and Leicester, as 
printed by the Harleian Society, are, in fact, just 
one generation out in making Gilbert Bury, of 
Easton (not Eaton), a son of William and Edith, 
for the former and Robert were both older than 
William. Verily, after all, contemporary records 
cum grano, and I have enough authorities for my 
statements to fill half a page; but ne quid nimis: 
—even in Bury of Grantham ! 


C. E. 
8, Morrigon Street, 8.W. 


EDWARD FITZGERALD : MONUMENTAL INSCRIP- 
TIONS IN BOULGE CHURCH AND CHURCH- 
YARD, SUFFOLK. 


On Saturday, October 7, 1893, certain members. 
of the Omar Khayyam Club, together with other 
admirers of Edward Fitzgerald, visited Boulge 
churchyard, near Woodbridge, Suffolk, and planted: 
at the head of the poet’s grave two small bushes of 
the ‘‘ Persian Poet Rose.” Various accounts of 
this proceeding appeared in the leading news- 
papers. In the Hast Anglian Daily Times of 
Monday, October 9, a column and a half were 
devoted to ‘‘ Poet-Pilgrims in Suffolk. Edward 
Fitzgerald and Omar Khayyam. A _ romantic 
memorial.” The same local paper, on Friday 
October 6, contained a brief account of the in- 
tended ceremony, entitled, “ A Unique Function in 
Suffolk.” The following inscriptions were copied 
immediately after the ceremony had taken place, 
whilst the gardener from the Hall was enclosing 
the rose bushes in their wire cage, and whilst cer- 
tain of the villagers were expressing their amaze- 
ment at, and exercising their wits upon, this extra- 
ordinary freak (as it seemed to them) of English 
men of letters run mad. The inscription on the 
plate commemorating this ceremony was not, I 
think, printed in any one of the newspapers, 
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(a.) In the churchyard. 

1. The poet is buried near the western border 
of the churchyard, near the west tower of the 
charch. His monument consists of a “ decreasing 
stone” of red granite, resting on a slab of stone, 
and surmounted by a red granite recumbent cross 
of beautiful desiga. Like Wordsworth’s grave at 
Grasmere, it is overshadowed by a churchyard- 
loving yew, the “sullen tree” of ‘In Memoriam.’ 
The letters of the inscription are of lead. On the 
south side, “‘ Edward Fitz-Gerald, born 31** March, 
1809, died 14" June, 1883.” Oa the north side, 
“It is He that hath made us, and not we our- 
selves.” 

2. At the head of this monument are the two 
rose bushes in their wire cage, on the east side of 
which hangs a metal plate inscribed as follows :— 

. “ This rose tree, raised in Kew | Gardens from seed 
brought by | William Simpson, artist-traveller, | from 
the grave of Omar Khayydm, | at Naishdpir, was planted 
by a few | admirers of Edward Fitz Gerald | in the name 
of the Omar Khayyam | Club, 7th October, 1893.” 

3. To the south of the poet’s grave is the burial- 
place of the Fitzgerald family—a mausoleum of 
somewhat elaborate architecture, having over the 
entrance doorway the following words: “ Lord 
Jesus, receive my spirit.” 


(b.) In the church. 
In the chapel at the east end of the south nave 
aisle (the east wall of this chapel is in a straight 
line with the step which divides chancel from 


ve) :— 

4. Tablet on the east wall. The three inscrip- 
tions are in three compartments, parallel with one 
another, and are protected with panes of glass :— 


“To | the memory | of | John Fitz-Gerald, | eldest son 
of | John Purcell, E-qre M.D. | Richmond Hill, Dublin, | 
and of Eleanor, | eldest daughter of | John Fitz-Gerald, 
Esq’ | of the Little Island, | c® Waterford. | Born in 
Dublin Dect 25 1775. | He was M.P. for Seaford, | 
Sussex, and Lieut. Col. of | the East Suffolk | 2°¢ Corps of 
Volunteers. | He departed this life | in Loudon March 
18th 1852, | aged 76 years. | Buried at Boulge.” 

“Sacred | to the memory of | Mary Frances Fitz- 
Gerald, | only daughter and heiress of John Fitz-Gerald, 
Uxq'e | of Boulge Hall, Suffolk, Pendleton, Lancashire, | 
Gayton, Staffordshire, | and of the LittleIsland,c® Water- 
ford, Ireland: | she also inherited the estate and manor 


of | Naseby, Northamptonshire. | Born June 19 1779, 


married in 1801 her first couein | John Purcell, Eaq'? of 
©° Wexford, Ireland. | She had three sons and five 
daughters. | She departed this life on the 30% Jany 1855, 
{in ber 76% year. | This tablet is erected by an affec- 
tionate son | who has also as a memorial of respect and 
love to | his mother restored and enlarged this church | 
A.D. 1857.” 
“To | the memory | of | Frances, | eldest daughter of 

| John and| Mary Frances Fitz-Gerald,] of Boulge 
Hall; | born May 15% 1802| at Bredfield House, 

Suffolk, | departed this life | in London June 19% 1820, 
{aged 18 years. | She was buried at | St Pancras Old 
Church, | London, | ‘ Blessed are the pure in heart, for | 
they shall see God,’ Matt. 5. 8.” 


Beneath the second of these three inscriptions is 


a shield, Argent, a saltier gules, in middle chief 

point on a crescent sable a mullet or for difference ; 

in pretence, Argent, a saltier gules, in middle chief 
int on a crescent sable a mullet or for difference. 
otto, “Crom a boo.” 

5. The only window in this chapel is on the 
south side. It is filled in with coloured glass, 
containing this shield, Argent, a saltier gules, in 
middle chief point on a crescent sable a martlet or 
for difference ; in pretence, Argent, a saltier gules. 

6. Tablet on the south wall :— 

“To | the memory | of | John Fitz-Gerald, Esqr | of 
the Little Island, | c® Waterford, Ireland : | born October 
12% 1760, | married in 1779, Mary, | only daughter of I, 
Keane Fitz-Gerald, Esq™ | He departed this life | at h 
residence in London, | September 1818 : | he was buried 
at Old St Pancras. | London.” 

In the south nave aisle :— 

7. Tablet on the south wall,— 

“To | the memory | of | Olivia Mary Frances, | the 
beloved child of | John and Augusta Fitz-Gerald, | born 
at Boulge Hall, | August 28" 1834, | and left this world 

| on February 4%" 1838, at Dover, | aged 3 years and five 
months, | Buried at Buckland, Dover. | ‘ Suffer the little 
children to come unto me,’” 

8. Tablet on the west wall,— 

“ Augusta Jane Lisle, | the beloved wife of | John 
Purcell Fitzgerald, Eeq', | of Castle Irwell, Pendleton, 
Lancashire, | and of Boulge Hall, Suffolk. | She was only 
daughter of C, March Phillipps, Esq', | of Garenden 
Park, »nd Grace-Dieu Manor, Leicestershire, | She was 
born 9* of December 1810, | and died, triumphant over 
death, 30% July 1837, | at Ryde, Iele of Wight. | To the 
memory of her, who, while on earth, | bore much of the 
image of the heavenly; | who, in her whole conduct, 
words, and spirit, | shone with those gentle, but solid 
virtues, | that marked ber as the adoring servant | of 
Christ Jesus the Lord, | the Saviour who had washed her 
in his blood, | and made her fit for the inheritance of | 
the saints in light. | And to the endless praise and glory 
of him, | who made her what she was, | this tablet is 
erected by her husband.” 

In the nave :— 

9. Three arches divide the nave from the south 
nave aisle and chapel. Over the pillar separating 
the most eastward from the middle arch is a hatch- 
ment, Argent, a saltier gules, in middle chief point 
a crescent of the last for difference ; in pretence, 
Argent, a saltier gules, in middle chief point « 
crescent of the last for difference. 

Cuarces S. Parrriper. 

Christ's College, Cambridge. 


“ EvectrocuTe ” or Evecrrocuss” the 
spring of this year the Daily Chronicle had, in its 
telegraphic intelligence, a couple of paragraphs 
headed “ Electrocution.” I do not now remember 
whether the corresponding verb “electrocute ” was 
given as well ; I rather fancy it was. I sent a note 
of remonstrance to the editor, which was not, 
however, inserted, and my vanity suggested to me 
as a reason that the editor has been offended by 
a note from my pen in the Times, in which I had 
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given as one of my objections to the London 


** program,” that it left ‘“‘me” out. However, | 


that may be, I have just come across a copy of the 
note, of which the following is the substance. 

The debdt that the English language owes to 
America is, we must all allow, immense. Ameri- 
cans have found Bacon in Shakespeare, “ offense ” 
in a coffin, and indecency in the legs of a piano. 
We have adopted the interviewer and the log- 
roller, and made the caucus our own. On each 
* plank ” of every social and political “ platform,” 
Americanese ‘‘ bosses the show.” “In this con- 
nexion,” however, as a humble “‘ Britisher, I cal- 
culate that electrocution, anyhow, must take a 
back seat. Guess I’ll go one better,”—electrocus- 
sion. While only the first part of electrocution 
has any meaning, unless the other part is ‘‘ cute,” 
electrocuss is perfectly saturated with meaning. 
It satisfies the “scientist” and the “linguist,” 
and sounds homely and familiar to the simplest 
child of nature “‘ raised” under the glorious stars 
and stripes. J. P. Owen. 

48, Comeragh Road, West Kensington. 


Detrnin Ctrassics.—In Diderot’s ‘ Encyclo- 
pédie’ these are called Dauphins (a.p. 1754), and 
the expression seems at first to have been used in 
English untranslated, for in Rees’s ‘ Cyclopedia’ 
(1819) they are spoken of as Dauphins or Delpbins, 
The earliest place, so far as I am aware, in which 
the actual expression “‘ Delphin Classics ” occurs is 
the index to Nichols’s ‘Literary Anecdotes of the 
Eighteenth Century,’ published in 1813. In the 
place (vol. iii. p. 720) to whieh reference is there 
made, they are said to have been printed by F. A. 
Didot for the use of the Dauphin, son of Lonis 
XVI. Their publication commenced in 1674, 
just eighty years before Lovis XVI. was born ; 

ut this error can hardly be simply a misprint of 
XVI. for XIV., as F. A. Didot also was not born 
when the Delphin Classics were published. Rees, 
by the way, has it “ Louis IV.,” but that is doubt- 
less a misprint for XIV. W. T. Lyxx. 

Blackheath. 


Seamen’s Waces, 1771.— 

“The price of seamen's wages for merchant ships is 
raised to three pounds per month, which almost puts a 
stop to trade, as the frieghts are so low that the mer- 
chants who pay seamen that price must be considerable 
losers.” —Gazetteer, No, 13082, Feb. 2, 1771. 

H. H. S. 


Enouish Navy.—We are indebted to Sir Wm. 
Fraser for some interesting historic facts and 
rkling stories ; but it is a question whether, in 
following instance, his informant may not have 
confounded the English with the Russian service. 
Sir William Fraser writes :— 
“ When Napoleon was at school at Brienne, the son of 
an English peer,who himeelf became Lord Wenlock, was his 
schoolfellow. One day the little Corsican came to young 


Lawley and said, ‘Look at this.’ He showed him a 
letter written in remarkably good English. It was 
addressed to the Britis!: Admiralty, and requested per- 
mission to enter our navy. The young Bonaparte said, 
‘ The difficulty, I am afraid, will be my religion.’ Lawley 
said : ‘ You young rascal, I don’t believe that you have 
any religion at all.’ Napoleon replied : ‘ But my family 
have ; my mother’s race, the Rymolini, are very rigid; I 
should be disinherited if I showed any signs of becoming 
a heretic.’ These facts I had from one who had ve 
good means of knowing. He told me that Bonaparte’s 
letter was sent, and that it still exists in the archives of 
the Admiralty. I have not searched for it, for the simple 
reason that I do not wish eo good a story to become pre- 
maturely public. I hope that some one who has access 
to the historical documents in that department may take 
the trouble to find it.” 
When I saw it stated lately by the Paris corre- 

spondent of the Daily News that 
“M. Rambaud, of the Sorbonne, bad discovered that 
Napoleon, when vegetating in a subaltern grade, serious! 
thought of entering the Russian service, for which 
Corsican volunteers were being enrolled,” 
I was at once reminded of the foregoing paragraph, 
which I had put aside with a quantity of old 
cuttings, and after a prolonged search it turned 
up. M. Rambaud distinctly states that Napoleon 
“even sent a petition to the Russian General Zoboreuski 
to induce him to accept his services. This document is 
in the Russian military archives, but had no effect, 
because Napoleon would not enter the Russian army as @ 

rivate soldier. Catherine II. had forbidden foreigners to 

e admitted as officers, though they might rise from the 
ranks,” 

W. J. Firzparricx. 
Dublin. 


Keats anp THE ar 
article on some letters of Keats this month 
Brawne is printed “Browne.” Besides Miss 
Brawne, there are Brownes and Browns who 
figure in connexion with Keats ; so it is better to 
note that ‘* Browne” for Brawne is a ars 


Luscu: Luxycazoy.—The following passage 
occurs in Best’s ‘ Personal and Literary Memorials,” 
1829, p. 307:— 

“The word lunch is adopted in that ‘ glass of fashion,” 
Almacks, and luncheon is avoided as unsuitable to the 
polished society there exhibited.” 

When I was a boy, in the forties, I was in the 
habit of saying Junch, but was sternly corrected, 
being told that luncheon was the ‘‘ genteel ” word. 

Com. Exor. 


Baron (See §. xii. 445.)— 
The following extract from a letter to Southey of 
Sir Walter Scott in 1812, given in the recently 
published ‘ Familiar Letters of Sir Walter Scott,’ 
is of interest as explaining how the * Surprising 
Adventures and Travels of Baron Munchausen 
came by their title :— 

“Of Baron Munchausen I can tell you something. 
Some years ago in London I was a little startled at hear- 
ing a foreigner ushered under this title into a musical 
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party. As this naturally led to inquiries on my part, I 
was referred to the gentleman himself, who very good- 
humouredly told me he was tle nephew of the celebrated 
Baron Munchausen, who was a Minister under Frederick 
of Prussia. It seems the old Baron was a humourist, 
who after dinner, especially if he happened to have any 
guests who were likely to be taken in by his marvels, used 
to amuse himeelf by inventing or retailing such mar- 
vellous adventures as are contained in the volumes 
which bear his name. Ho added, his uncle was in other 
respects a sensible, veracious man, and that his adven- 
tures were only told by the way of quizzing or amusing 
society, A starving German literatus, whose name I have 
forgot, who knew the Baron and thought he had been 
neglected by him, compiled the book in revenge, partly 
from the stories of the Baron, partly from other sources, 
and partly from his mother wit. It proved a good hit for 
the bookseller, as the Baron’s name and humour were 
well known, and by degrees made its way into other 
countries as a book of entertainment.” 
A. F. R. 


Tae tate T. Apotpaus will 
interest some of your readers to know that the 
following inscription, incised on a white marble 
slab, has been fixed to the front of the house 
formerly occupied by Mr. Trollope in Budleigh- 
Salterton, Devonshire :— 


In hoe loco 
supremos vitz annos egit 
T. Adolphus Trollope 
de stirpe gen. in Com. Linc. ortus 
Scriptor Copiosissimus 
Amicus Jucundissimus 
natus est die xxrx™° Aprilis a.p, 1810, 
Obiit die x1™ Novembris a.p. 1892. 


T. N. Brusarietp, M.D. 


Hypyotism.—Perhaps the first instance of 
hypnotic influence being brought to bear upon a 
witness in a court of justice is that reported by 
the Chicago Tribune as occurring in the United 
States District Court for Washington State. A 
Dr. J. 8. Wintermute was suing James Stinson, a 
wealthy Chicago ‘‘ stockman,” for 41,000 dollars, 
for “ services rendered ” (not professional) :— 


** One of his (Stinson’s) witnesees ‘could not remem- 
ber.’ He halted and hesitated repeatedly ; and finally 
Stinson told the Court the witnees was being hypnotized 
by the complainant, Wintermute. Judge Sandford did 
not seem to consider the objection seriously. The ex- 
amination was ordered to be continued, and the witness 
asked more questions, but he still seemed confused. Again 
Stinson arose and called the Court's attention to the wit- 
ness’s mental condition, and insisted that he was under a 
hypnotic spell, Wintermute was observed to be making 
curious passes with his hands in the direction of the 
witness. He was ordered to keep his hands down. The 
case was still on when the Court adjourned. Stinson 
says Wintermute hypnotized persons in his house in 
Chicago, and is positive he had the witness under his 
influence. Today he placed himself between the doctor 
and the witness. The latter then brightened up and 
rubbed his eyes and roused himself.” 


The New York Sun alliteratively comments upon 
the above as “a pretty line of possibilities for legal 
complications.” E. P. Kesor. 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Jouyson, Burton, anD JUVENAL.— 

*Tis hard for a poor man to rise : 
Haud facile emergunt quorum virtutibus obstat 
Res angusta domi. 

Burton's ‘ Anatomy,’ pt. i. sec. 2, mem. 4, sub. 6. 
Possibly the ever delightful old Burton, well known 
to have been a very special favourite of Dr. John- 
son's, dad some small subordinate share in in- 
spiring the famous line in ‘London, a Poem in 
imitation of the Third Satire of Juvenal,’ 

Slow rises worth by poverty depress’d, 
a line in which one still feels the throb of a strug- 
gling heart. 

I was interested lately to find the lines from 
Juvenal quoted & propos ‘Of Villenage’ in Coke 
upon Littleton (ed. 1656), section 210, where they 
are erroneously ascribed to Horace. 

Geo. NEItson. 


rare 
compound word is explained in the ‘ N. E. D.’ as “a 
lady’s tweezer-case,” and as apparently derived 
from “ bubble+beau,” as if “ beau-befooler.” This 
explanation is said to be given by Pope in a foot- 
note to the following lines from ‘ The Art of Sink- 
ing,’ 1727 :— 

Lac’d in her Cosins new appear’d the Bride, 

A Bubble-bow and Tompion at her side. 
The only other quotation for the compound word 
is for the year 1807 (Monthly Mag., xxiv. 550). 

“Why was it called a bubble-boy? Probably the 
word is a misspelling for bauble-buoy, a support for 
baubles.” 

As Pope’s word is bubble-bow, it is not clear 
whence the Monthly Magazine got bubble-boy, and 
the suggested misspelling seems, on the face of it, 
very unlikely; nor is it clear to me how a tweezer- 
case should be a “ beau-befooler.” 

But in Fielding’s ‘Jonathan Wild the Great’ 
(bk. iii. ch. vi.) there is reference made to family 
heir-looms, curiosities, &c., which were stored by 
the great Wild for ransom—and it is stated that 
the owner of any such article would set a greater 
value on such a toy “than the great Bubble-boy 
himself would have the impudence to eet upon it.” 

As to bubble is to cheat, or chouse, it is evident 
that the bubble-boy here means a swindler, per- 
haps Wild himself ; but surely this is a different 
word from bubble-bow, and I cannot account for 
bubble-boy in the‘ N. E. D.’ James Hooper. 


Norwich. 


Guinea Fowt.—Maffeo Trevigliano, the Duke 
of Milan’s ambassador at the Hun arian Court 
writes to his master on March 1) | .30, as follows 

“Ho escusato la Excellentia V.-.ra appresso questo 
Signore Re [Matthias Corvinus] non haverli fin qua 
potuto mandure le galine de Indie......per la importunita 
de lo inverno, La Maesta Sua...... prega la Excellentia 
Vostra che non differisca piu ad mandarli ne aspecti 
altra opportunito, che de uno messo proprio, el quale 
messo vole essere de quilita, che sappia governare le 
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dicte galine, perche vora che resti qua qualche di finche 
habia insignato de governarle ad veruno de li suoi."’— 
‘Mon. Hist, Hung.,’ Fourth Series (Acta Extera), B. 


vol, iv. 
L. L. K. 


Mas. Ectew Porrs.—An inscription on a tomb- 
stone in the churchyard of the parish of Tottenham, 
co. Middlesex, records the death, on March 11, 
1891, of Ellen Potts, “ Poetess, Dramatist, 
Authoress,” the third wife of George Potts, Esq., 
M.P. The said George Potts, of Trafalgar House, 
Bishop’s Tawton, co. Devon, returned as a Liberal 
Conservative for the borough of Barnstaple, April 30, 
1859, died on Sept. 20, 1863, aged fifty-six, and 
lies interred in the same place. 

Dawiet Hipwett. 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


Jacosrre Verses.—The following jingle occurs 
ie J. R. Best's ‘Four Years in France’ (1826, 
p. 10). The author speaks of it as being sung by 
children in the last century. As a memorial of 
the past it is not without interest. I have never 
met with it in any collection of Jacobite verse :— 

As I was walking through James's Park, 

I met an old man in a turnip cart ; 

I took up a turnip and knocked him down, 
And bid him surrender King James's crown. 

It is not easy to say why turnips and the line of 

the electors of Hanover were brought into con- 
nexion by the Jacobite verse writer. As a com- 
ment on this the following passage is worth quoting. 
At Norwich Assizes, August 2, 1716, 
“Mr. Matthew Fern was......convicted of drinking the 
Pretender’s health, and calling King George a turnip- 
hougher, for which he was sentenced to pay a fine of 
forty marks, to be imprisoned for a year, and to find 
sureties for his behaviour for three years.” —Salmon, 
* Chronological Historian,’ p. 364. 

It was, according to modern views, a heavy 
penalty for a slight breach of decorum. 

ASTARTE. 


Grosvenor Famity.—Perhaps these notes of 
mine on the early descent of the Grosvenor family 
may interest your readers. In the peerages and 
other works it bas usually been stated that this 
family is descended from Gilbert le Grosvenor, 
who came over with the Conqueror. Secondly, it 
has been stated that when Sir Robert Grosvenor 
lost his suit against Scrope, he took for arms one 
of the golden garbs of his ancestor’s uncle, Hugh 
Lupus, Earl of Chester. 

i think I can bring evidence to bear that will 
contradict these statements, or at least render 
them exceedingly doubtful. First, then, let us 
examine the name. Grosvenor has usually been 
translated Great Huntsman, Magnus Venator in 
Latin. This would have been an excellent trans- 
lation had the name been Grandvenour, instead of 
Grosvenor or Grasvenor. Now the words gros and 
gras in French mean respectively stout and fat, 


and have nothing whatever to do with greatness or 
grandeur. To make still more certain, these two 
words have precisely the same signification in the 
Jersey patois of to-day, which is the Old Norman 
French of six centuries ago, with a few new words 
introduced, certainly, but substantially the same 
language as that used by the Norman Conquerors. 
Sir Gilbert le Grosvenor, therefore, was not a 
“ Lord High Huntsman,” but simply a fat hunter, 
just as his uncle Hugh Lupus, Earl of Chester, was 
nicknamed ‘‘ Hugh the Fat.” In fact obesity 
seems to have been hereditary in the family. 

The name, therefore, was probably Venour 
originally, and the affix of gros was very likely a 
subsequent addition. We find no Grosvenor on 
the Roll of Battle Abbey ; but we do find the 
name of De Venour; and this De Venour may 
have been our friend Gilbert before he fattened on 
the spoils of the Saxon, and began to cultivate a 
corporation. 

And now about the arms. Sir Robert Gros- 
venor, on the adverse decision of the Court of 
Chivalry, took for arms one of the golden garbs of 
the Earls of Chester, we are told. But why 
should be do this? Hugh Lupus did not bear 
garbs in his shield. He bore a wolf's head. The 
descendants of a nephew of his, who inherited the 
earldom, it is true, bore garbs in their arms; but 
their connexion with the Grosvenors must have 
been far too slight to warrant such an assumption 
on their No! In searching for the origin 
of this coat we must look to the comparatively 
humble family of Gravenor, of Gravenor, in the 
parish of Claverley, co. Salop, a family with which, 
I believe, the Grosvenors indignantly disclaim any 
connexion ; or, at any rate, genealogists have dis- 
claimed it for them. And here we must go back 
to the gros and the gras. The difference between 
Grosvenor and Grasvenor is very slight. The one 
is “Stout Huntsman,” the other “ Fat Hunts- 
man,” that is all, But the Gravenors or Gras- 
venors of Claverley trace their descent to Adam 
Gravenor, who lived temp. Edward I., and who, 
by Margery, his wife, was father of William de 
Gravenor, of Gravenor. 

The Scrope-Grosvenor controversy occurred in 
the reign of Richard II., just a century later than 
the time of Adam Gravenor. Now the arms of 
the Gravenor of Gravenor were, Azure, a garb or 
between three bezants. If, therefore, the Grave- 
nors of Gravenor were in occupation of this coat 
before the time of the Scrope and Grosvenor con- 
troversy (as they were undoubtedly in existence 
before that time), then I think it must be conceded 
that the arms, Azure, a garb or, were taken from 
the Grasvenors and not from the Earls of Chester. 
This is the only question that remains to be cleared 
up before a final decision can be given. 

It would be interesting to find out how Gilbert 
was nephew to Hugh Lupus—whether through the 
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father’s or mother’s side, or merely by marriage. 
According to Doyle’s ‘Official Baronage,’ Hugh 
Lupus married the daughter of Hugh, Count of 
Clermont. But there were no Counts of Clermont 
until at least a century after his time. Robert, 
son of Louis 1X. of France, was created by his 
father Count of Clermont; but having married 
the heiress of Bourbon, his title of Clermont was 
merged in a greater one. He was only born in 
1256. W. Taunton. 
New Club, Jersery. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Usrisispep Booxs, anp Booxs ANNOUNCED 
BUT NEVER PoBLISHED.—Quite recently applica- 
tions have been made to booksellers within my 
knowledge for vol. ii. of Gillman’s ‘ Life of Cole- 
ridge’ and for Sir G. W. Dasent’s ‘ Life of J. T. 
Delane,’ the editor of the Times. Probably Gill- 
man did not complete the work he began ; but I 
believe that Delane’s ‘Life’ was partly written 
and the publication suppressed at the instance of 
Mr. Walter. The book frequently appeared in 
Messrr, Macmillan & Co.’s announcements of new 
books in the years immediately succeeding Delane’s 
death, and hence the inquiry. The only un- 
finished book of recent years that I remember is the 
late Lord Lytton’s ‘ Life’ of his father, the novelist, 
vols. i. and ii. of which were published in 1883. 
It might be worth while for librarians and others 
to note these facts, and save booksellers’ time and 
trouble. What other unfinished works are there 
of recent years ? Ws. H. Peer. 


Carnarvonsuire.—I should be glad of particu- 
lars, historical or otherwise, concerning the ancient 
church, Eglwys Fair, which stood on the southern 
extremity of Carnarvonshire, immediately opposite 
to Bardsey Island ; where, it is commonly under- 
stood, the pilgrims heard mass before crossing 
over to the abbey. R. 8. 


Otp Tomsstone 1x Borma.— My sop, an 
officer in the Artillery at Rangoon, tells me that 
he had made an important discovery in the jungle 
of an old tombstone, which was shown to him by 
an old Burman. He cleaned it up on the spot, 
and the carving was most distinct. No one there, 
he says, can throw any light on it. The stone is 
five feet long, and the upper and lower parts in- 
scribed in what ' may suppose to be Burmese. The 
inscription, apparently in Spanish, so far as it can 
be made out, runs: “ Aqui esta Sepultado o Corpo 
de Coja Petrus de Faruc natural de Julfa que fendo 
daydado de 47 annos fattecca Tin 20 de Octobro 


de 1725.” At bottom, ‘‘ Requiexei in pace.” The 
“ Requiexei” is indistinct, but we can assume that 
it means ‘‘ requiescat in -” Can any reader of 
‘N. &Q.’ assist in telling who this old Spaniard was? 
In the lower corners are death’s heads and cross 
bones, my son says, “ marvellously cut out of the 
stone.” From the description of the stone it might 
be believed that it had been carved in Spain and 
taken out to locate the last resting-place of some 
enterprising explorer. 


Tsomas Mortroy.—This person came up as a 
scholar from Westminster to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in 1632, and took his B.A. degree in 
1635-6 ; of his M.A. degree there is no record. He 
may be the same with Thomas Griffith, M.A., 1639 
(B.A. degree not to be traced), for Cole (‘ MSS..,’ 
vol. xly. p. 263), in giving the list of scholars, calls 
him Mutton alias Griffith. I should be very glad 
to learn on what grounds Cole says this. Griffith 
was librarian of Trinity from 1641 to —, 


IxstituTE.—What is the origin of the term 
‘* institute,” as applied to mechanics’ institutes, 
&c.? Iam desirous of learning when, and under 
what circumstances, that term became usual in 
England. Ricnarp Epccumse. 

33, Tedworth Square, Chelsea. 

{For the origin of mechanics’ institutes, see ‘ John 
Francis and the Athenzeum,’” by John C. Francis, i, 251. 
Was not the Birkbeck Institute the first ?| 


“To micke.”—An epitaph in ‘ Witts Recrea- 
tions ’ (1640) has the following :— 
Cupid and death did both their arrowes micke, 
Cupid shot short, but death did hit the pricke, 
“To micke” means to aim (Dutch mikken). I 
should like to know if there are other examples, 
and if it is a provincialism, F. Apams. 


AposTo.icaL Succession THE CHURCH OF 
Exctanp.—Lord Macaulay is said to have ad- 
mitted the fact of apostolical succession in the 
Church of England. Can any of your readers say 
where this appears in any of his speeches or 
writings ? Cecit Jonn Hupparp. 

Tenerife, 


‘Eve’s Sepitious Liset.’—Can any of your 
readers inform me who the person was who appears 
under the above title in the year 1580? In the 
Carew MSS., in Lambeth Palace, in vol. dxcvii. 

405, is a document called ‘ Eve’s Seditious 

ibel, signed by Patrick Doben, Mayor of Water- 
ford, containing an account of a meeting at Rome 
of the Ambassadors of the King of Spain and the 
Duke of Florence, when a league was entered into 
between these two kingdoms and the Pope to 
supply certain contingents of troops for an attack 
on England. Another copy of the same paper is 
preserved in vol. devii. p. 65, with a letter from 
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Nicholas White, Master of the Rolls in Ireland, 
to the Earl of Leicester, explaining that this “ vile 
and wicked stuff” has been brought to Waterford 
by a Devonshire gentleman named William 
Jeowe (?) (as nearly as one can decipher it). 
Was this a real or a feigned name; and was “Eve” 
merely a corruption or contraction of it? Can any 
of your readers throw light on this point ? 
J. Cave-Browne. 


Inscription on Stone.—A_ beautiful inscrip- 
tion carved on a stone over the entrance to the 
hospital (i.¢., almshouse) in this ish, which 
hospital was founded by Francis, Earl of Bradford, 
in 1694, ends as follows :— 

Abi, Viator, hujusce dicti memor, 
Quas dederis solas semper habebis opes. 
I should be greatly obliged to any one who could 
tell me whence this ‘‘ dictum” thus expressed is 
taken. It is quoted by Archbishop Leighton, in 
his commentary on the eighth commandment. 
Gitpert H. F. Vane. 
High Ercall Vicarage, Wellington, Salop. 


Avrnor or Distica.—Do any of your readers 
know the author of the enclosed lines? They are 
written on one corner of a portrait of the Eliza- 
bethan period. Underneath the lines there is the 
representation of an hourglass and on the opposite 
corner is an inscription that the person repre- 
sented in the picture lived from 1558 to 1618. It 
is evidently the portrait of a gentleman of some 
high position, as there is a bag which shows at the 
extremity of the robes with the Order of the Garter 
worked on it :— 

By this mesvre beholld 
length and 
me 1p worldly 
1618 60. 
W. 


Tae in Cavrca Ceremonres.— Where 
can I find fuller information on the liturgical use 
of the comb, in dressing the hair of the celebrant 
at mass, which is referred to in J. Romilly Allen’s 
* Early Christian Symbolism in Great Britain and 
Ireland,’ 1887, p.642 What is its symbolism and 
origin ? A. Smyrue Parmer, D.D. 

Woodford. 


** Nonerinca.”—In two old rolls belonging to 
the Freemasons of York (apparently copied in the 
seventeenth century from older rolls by a person 
who did not understand the meaning of what he 
was copying) occurs the following passage :— 

“In St. Albon’s time the King of England, being a 

Pagan, walled ye towns of St. Albon’s, &c...... & he gave 
the masons right good pay, viz., 2s, 6d. a week and 3d. 
for their nonefinch.” 
In the second copy the word is written nonesinces, 
which sounds very much like what it spells. Can 
any reader of ‘N, & Q.’ tell me what the word 
should be ? A. Grpsons, F.S. A. 


Gorconoca-Srewart.—In Archdale’s edition of 
Lodge’s ‘ Peerage of Ireland’ (v. 109), it is stated 
that Sir Claud Hamilton, constable of the Castle 
of Toome, co, Antrim, brother of the first Earl of 
Abercorn, and in 1618 a Gentleman of the Privy 
Chamber to James I., had (with six sons) two 
daughters, who “were the Ladies of Lamington 
and Gorgonoch-Stewart,” and this is repeated in 
Wood's edition of Sir Robert Douglas’s ‘ Peerage 
of Scotland’ (i. 2). We know Grizel Hamilton, 
who married, circ. 1630, Sir Wm. Baillie of 
Lamington ; but where is Gorgonoch ; and who was 
Gorgonoch-Stewart ? 

In a igree of Abercorn (B.M. Add. MS. 
32,055), it is spelt “Gargiinock-Stewart.” This does 
not help us, for there is no trace of Gargunnock, 
co. Stirling, being held by any person of the name 
of Stewart. The records show that Gargunnock be- 
longed to the Norvalls, or Normanvilles, in 1455, 
and passed by marriage to Hepburne and Turn- 
bull, part going to the Elphinstones, Lord Elphin- 
stone, and to the Setons, of Touch and 
Tullibody, and from them, by bequest, in 1696, to 
Alexander Seton, third son of Sir Alexander Seton 
of Pitmedden. The Erskines of Marr likewise 
held a portion, and there is an Act of June 7, 1649, 
and a ratification of 1663 (‘Acta Parl. Scot.’ vi. 
449 and vii. 515), in which Elizabeth Houstoun, 
daughter of John Houstoun of that ilk, and second 
wife of Adam Cunningham of Buquhan, is styled 
“Lady Gargunnock,” and the husband of Adam 
Cunningham’s granddaughter is styled James 
Campbell of Gargunnock (see George Crawfurd’s 
MS. Collections and Douglas’s ‘ Baronage,’ 196). 

Perhaps some correspondent versed in I 
genealogy will state if Gorgonoch is in Ireland, 
and explain the phrase Gorgonoch-Stewart. If 
there is no Gorgonoch in Ireland, we must look to 
Scotland for a solution of the problem. Sicma. 


Setives= Aruens.—During what period, and 
in what languages was Setines the usual name for 
Athens? As regards French, the ‘Lexicon Geo- 
graphicum’ of Phil. Ferrarius (Paris, 1670), gives 
Setines (and Setines only) as the equivalent of 
Athene”; as regards English, Gibbon, writing 
(c. 1787, end of chap. Ixii., note), after giving the 
modern Greek name as “ Athini,” says: “‘ From 
the «is thv "A@nvyny, we have formed our own 
barbarism of Setines.” Joun W. Bone. 


“ Morsiev.”—The notes on the stoat, ante, 
p. 277, recall to my memory an interesting pro- 
vincial use of the word ‘‘ Morbleu,” for which 
some of your readers may be able to account. 
Some years ago I was out rabbiting with a Dorset 
rustic (with whose antecedents I was quite familiar, 
and am therefore able to say that he was a rustic 
pure and simple, with absolutely no acquaintance 
with English or French ‘‘as she is written”) and 
as we were resting just outside a coppice for what 


a 
a 
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Dorset folk call their “ nummet” (a small and 
early lunch), my companion gave me a most enter- 
taining account of how he had recently watched a 
stoat attack and kill a rabbit, The rabbit, he 
went on to say, was ‘‘ singing out ‘ Morbleu’ like 
anything.” Am I right in supposing that the 
English “blue murder,” common enough as an 
expletive in some districts, is a “‘ vulgar” trans- 
lation of this expression? And could any member 
of the ‘N. & Q.’ circle tell us if he has met with 
@ similar experience, or account for mine ? 


Perin Le Brer.—Who was his mother? X. 


Fairs 1x Town orn Country.—In what places 
has the statute 34 Vict. c. 12 become available for 
the abolition of the fair, which it enables the 
magistratee, with the consent of the owner of it, 
to abolish ? Ep. MarsHALl, 


Arcuers’ Marxs,—In the ‘ History of the 
Honourable Artillery Company,’ by Col. Raikes, 
after a description of the archers’ marks, formerly 
plentifal in Finsbury Fields, the following allusion 
is made to two marks which still existed when that 
work was published, now about fifteen years ago : 

“ There exists one at the end of Dorchester Street, Hox- 
ton, on the east side of the New North Road, near the 
Canal bridge. It has the letters AC. 1683 surmounted by 
the arms of the Hon. Artillery Co. in iron, let into the 
stone, and was formerly called Whiteball. It is also 
described in some maps as Welch Hall or Welch Ball. 
The other rover is fixed in the brickwork of the Canal 
bridge, above the London or south side of the Canal, 
dearing the inscription ‘ Scarlet.’” 

The other day I made an expedition to Hoxton, 
and searched diligently for the marks thus de- 
scribed, but without success. Can any reader 
who knows that neighbourhood well kindly inform 
me whether they are still in existence ; and, if so, 
where? If, as I fear, they have been destroyed or 
thrown away, when were these acts of sacrilege 
committed ? Norman. 


H. Forzy Hatt, composer of ‘Ever of Thee’ 
and number of other songs of similar calibre. — 
Where can I find particulars of bis life and death ? 
The song named was published in 1859. He pub- 
lished other songs in 1864, but, so far as I can 
gather, not later. Any particulars will be ap- 
preciated. 8. J. A. F. 


oF THE Zopiac.’—Can any 
of your readers explain or give a key to this 
baffling allegory or tale of Rudyard Kipling? It 
originally appeared in the Christmas number of 
Black and White, 1891, and is the colophonic 
story in the volume ‘ Many Inventions,’ The critic 
of the Athenewm has hopelessly given it up. “ We 
read this piece with some care, as it appeared to 
be an experiment in an unfamiliar genre, but failed 


to discover either its meaning or its charm.” Other 


literary papers have expressed themselves similarly. 
I too have been unable to discover the silken 
thread which leads into the Rosamund bower of 
this story. On another occasion I was unable to 
grasp either the motive or purpose of a ballad by 
the same writer. I refer to the ‘Rhyme of the 
Three Captains,’ which appeared in the Atheneum, 
December 6, 1890, p. 776. A friend explained 
that Mr. Kipling had taken umbrage at a letter 
signed by three writers in the Atheneum, Novem- 
ber 22, 1890, p. 701. With this information, I read 
the work once more, and was amazed at the 
ingenuity and subtlety of its author. ‘The Children 
of the Zodiac’ is evidently a deep and significant 
allegory. Who can explain it? At present it is 
as inscratable as the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ would 
Brahmin. W. A. Heyperson. 
ubdlin, 


Beplies, 


THE ORIGIN OF KINGSTON-UPON-HULL, 
S. iv. 361.) 

The review of Mr. Travis-Cook’s ‘ Notes relative 
to the Manor of Myton,’ which L. L. K. criticizes, 
was signed, and there is no need for me to plead 
guilty of its authorship. Since the appearance 
of that review, however, I have devoted con- 
siderable time to the further investigation of the 
questions at issue, with the result that I have been 
more and more confirmed in my earlier convictions. 
I have embodied the results of my inquiries in a 
paper, which I read a few months ago to the mem- 
bers of the Hull Literary Club, and which will 
shortly be published in extenso. In, the mean 
time controversy on the subjects in dispute would 
scarcely be profitable, 

As, however, L. L. K. has raised these questions 
in ‘N. & Q.,’ I feel bound to say a few words in 
reply. No one unacquainted with the works of 
Mr. Frost and Mr. Cook could gather from L, L, K.’s 
note any clear idea of the controverted points. 
They are simply these. The river Hull had for- 
merly, either successively or simultaneously, two 
different outlets into the Humber. One of these, 
the mouth of which was situated three-quarters of 
a mile west of the present mouth of the Hall, is 
frequently mentioned in records of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries as Vetus Hull and Old 
Hull. The second outlet is the existing one, now 
generally described as the Old Harbour, but at 
one time commonly known as Sayer Creek, and 
spoken of by the author of the ‘Chronica Monas- 
terii de Melsa’ as Novus Hull. Messrs. Frost 
and Cook have held the entirely unwarranted 
position that Old Hull formed the eastern boun- 
dary of the manor of Myton. Now, as certain 
twelfth century documents mention Wyc de 
Mitune, they have been compelled to locate this 
Wyc on the west bank of Old Hull. But as, on 
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the other hand, it is quite clear that the vill of 
Wyk, which was acquired by Edward I. from the 
convent of Meaux, and of which he changed the 
name to Kingston-upon- Hull, was situated on 
the west bank of Sayer Creek, or New Hull, 
Messrs. Frost and Cook have been compelled to 
adopt the theory of two Wyks, an earlier one on 
the west bank of Old Hull, and a later one on the 
west bank of New Hull, and they have adopted 
the strange theory that, as Old Hull graduall 
warped up, the inhabitants of the former Wyk 
moved off to the site of the latter, even taking 
their dwelling-houses with them. 

Now it is of these theories that L. L. K. 
appears as the advocate, without, however, having 
thoroughly mastered his brief. I say this because, 
if I understand L. L. K.’s note, his contention is 
that the Wyk which King Edward acquired from 
the convent of Meaux was Wyk upon the bank of 
Old Hull. On this point he differs from Frost and 
Cook, and, I believe, from everybody else. But 
this is the position which he seeks to maintain by 
forced interpretations of two words, one occurring 
in a quotation given by Frost from a Dodsworth 
MS., and the other in « similar quotation from 
one of the Hull Bench Books. The first of these 

uotations is the following: “ Villam nostram de 

yke = modo translato nomine Kyngeston 
super Hull nuncupatur.” L. L. K. prints the 
word translato in italics, and proceeds to make the 
followiog profound remarks :— 

“The word in italics, it will be observed, is not 
mutato (changed), but trans/afo (transferred). The 
name, therefore, must clearly have been in existence 
and been borne by some other town than Le Wyke, if 
only for a short time, before it was and could be trans- 
ferred to the latter,” 

Here, if I understand him, L. L. K.’s meaning is 
that the use of the word translato is evidence that 
the name Le Wyke had been transferred from one 
place to another. The assertion is too learned to 
be intelligible, and most people will prefer to 
understand the passage as Frost understood it, 
that is, as meaning that Wyk, “the name having 
recently been changed, is called Kyngeston upon 
Hull.” But this rendering, which, 1 venture to 
say, is the only natural and grammatical one, 
implies the identity of the sites of Wyk and King- 
ston, and affords no countenance to the theory 
that Wyk had been removed, like a piece of house- 
hold furniture, from one place to another. 

, L. L. K.’s second quotation is equally unfor- 
unate :— 


ton super Hull nominari...... 


The whole strength of L. L. K.'s position rests in 
the use of the word tunc, The vill of Wyk was 


then—at the time of King Edward's purchase— 
situated on the water of Hall, therefore it was 


afterwards situated somewhere else. But surely 
L. L. K. ought to have seen that it was “villa 
illa,” wherever it might be situated, which King 
Edward caused to be named Kinogston-upon-Hull. 
If *‘ that vill” of Wyk was situated, as L. L. K. 
would have us believe, on the banks of Old Hull, 
then it is on those banks that we must look for 
the site of the oldest parts of Kingston-upon-Hull. 
But to those who have any knowledge of the 
history of the town this is a reductio ad absurdum. 
The use of the word tunc was necessary, because 
at the period of the document in which it occurs 
the vill of Wyk had, in a sense, ceased to exist, 
its name having been changed and its site absorbed 
in that of the rapidly increasing town of Kingston- 
upon- Hull. 

That the Wyk which King Edward acquired, 
and the town of Kingston, which he is said to have 
founded, occupied the same site, and were, in fact, 
identical, is clear from the evidence of documents 
which L. L. K. has not quoted. For instance, in 
certain pleadings of 44 Edward III. the burgesses 
of Hall state that 
“Rex Edwardus avus excambiavit cum prefato abbate 
de Meux pro predicta villa de Wyke, edificavit in loco 
illo de vicariis [? vacariis] et bercariis quandam villam 
ibidem, et illam nominari fecit Kingston.”—Hargrave's 
* Law Tracts,’ 69, 

Again, the chronicler of Meaux says that 

© Bec sic dictam villam de Wyk et manerium de 
Mytona assecutus, nomen dictz ville de Wyk mutavit, 
et eandem villam Kyngestonam super Hullo fecerat 
nominari.”—‘ Chron. Mon. de Melea,’ ii. 192. 

But it is important to remember that the theory 
of the removal of Wyk from an earlier to a later 
site—a theory for which there is not a particle of 
evidence of any kind—was invented by Frost to 
avoid the difficulty arising from the assumption 
that Old Hull formed the eastern boundary of the 
manor of Myton. In the paper to which I have 
referred I have proved that Myton extended to 
the mid-stream of New Hull, that the whole of 
Wyk lay between Old Hull and New Hull, and 
that Sayer Creek, or New Hull, has always been, 
at least during the historic period, the chief outlet 
of that river; but my evidence on these points 
would occupy more space than could be spared in 
& Q’ 

It is not necessary to analyze L. L. K.’s specula- 
tions and * probabilities,” or to refer to the per- 
sonalities in which he indulges. 

J. R. Boye. 


Hull, 


‘Tae Art or Tyinc THe Cravar’ (8* §. iv. 
325).—About five years previous to the date of the 
book by Le Blanc bearing the above title, the 
neckcloth, according to John Bull (1823) was 
being subjected to severe medical censure. Hu- 
mourists also were directing their shafts of ridicule 
at the voluminous folds of the Georgian cravat. 


“Cum celebris memorie dominus Edwardus quondam 
Rex Anglie......Villam de Wyk tunc euper —= de 
Hall situatam......adquisivisset, et Villam illam Kynges- | 
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Smaller by degrees it became after this, and 
beautifully less, The paragraphist for the journal 
named humorously refers to the subject thus :— 

“ (Dec. 28]. One dreadful disorder, with which Eng- 
land has been singularly afflicted, is apoplexy—it is 
considered almost an English disease—it has been attri- 
buted to over-eating, over-drinking, peculiar habits, a 
particular character of constitution, a certain structure 
of body—the old school are all wrong, it has at length 
been ascertained that the prevalent and fatal evil has 
had its origin in nothing more nor lees than a neck cloth / 

“The coiling snake is not so injurious as the twisted 
cravat, death hides in its wrinkles and revels in its folds ; 
indeed, a man who wears one of these pestiferious [sic] 
bandages may te said already to be in the arms of 
death itself, clasped in muslin mortality. 

“Those who have not the advantage of reading the 
Medical Adviser will do well forthwith to procure it, 
and peruse the dreadful fiat issued against these formid- 
able evils; we never saw so tr lous a d iation ; 
we have no doubt that the worst fears of the fashionable 
world will be realized, and that with the warm weather 
we shall find these perilous swathings utterly rejected. 

** Rogers, who was told of the dangers of these s:iffenings 
round the neck, pronouneed the disease producible by 
them to be undoubtedly a col/era morbus, but Hume, 
who knows a thing or two, and is not to be beaten by 
trifles, considers the whole rumour as a jobbing affair 
raised in the City merely to run down the Stocks /” 


N. E. R. 


I can supplement the note by Mr. Buase by 
mentioning another work on the same subject, but 
in French, and, from the similarity of the two titles, 
it would seem that the one is an English edition of 
the other :— 

“Liart de mettre ea Cravate de toutes Jes maniéres 
connues et usitées, enseigné et demontré en teize lecuns, 
precédé de l’historie compléte de la cravate, depuis son 
origine jusqu’a ce jour ; de considérations sur l’usage des 
cols, de la cravate noire et l'emploi des foulards, Par 
Le B™ Emile de L'Empésé. Ouvrage indispensable a 
tous nos fashionables, orné de trente-deux figures explica- 
tives du texte, et du portrait de l’auteur, 

L’art de mettre sa cravate est A Fhomme du monde, 

Ce que l'art de donner a diner est 4 Etat. 

* Pensée jusqu’ alors inédite.’ 
Troisiéme Edition, Paris, « la Librairie Universelle, Rue 
Vivienne, N. z Bis, au coin du Passage Colbert, Et chez 
tous les marchands de cravates, de cols et de foulards les 
plus en vogue de la Capitule, 1827,”—12mo, pp. 122, two 
portraits and four folding plates. 
A. V. U. 


I possess the first edition of this opuscule. I 
am glad to learn from Mr. Boass that it got into 
its eecond edition in the year of its publication. It 
has always seemed to me that Henry Le Blanc, 
Esq. “‘ lifted” it from the French. Mr. Boase’'s 
suggestion as to his identity is interesting. Dying 
at seventy-nine, in 1855, he would be born in 
1776. He must have been about the youngest 
ensign in the service in 1789. The portrait 
hardly gives one the idea of a man of fifty-two. 

W. F. 


I can remember, many years ago, at Oxford, 
perhaps in 1849, buying a large sheet with this 


title, containing engravings. In those days what 
were called ‘‘ waterfalls,” i.¢., long satin scarves, 
were occasionally worn, and it needed a very great 
amount of skill to tie them well. I could not 
understand the diagrams ; but no doubt a quarter 
of an hour’s instruction by a skilful hand would 
have made me an adept, as practice is so much 
better than theory. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


C. M. Merz iv. 328, 395).—The “ M. 
Metz, 1787,” who drew ‘Endymion and Selene” 
was probably Caroline M. Metz, sister of Conrad 
M. Metz, the engraver. (See Bryan’s ‘ Dict.,’ last 
edition.) Redgrave (‘ Dict. English School ’) calls 
her his daughter; but this must be an error. Ac- 
cording to the latter authority, she exhibited 
drawings of classic and mythological subjects at 
the Academy between the years 1780 and 1794. 
A confusion appears to bave arisen from the fact 
that her initials are the same as her —e 


or Boox S.iv.367).— When quartered 
at Chatham, in 1850, the de; ot of the 86th (the 
Royal County Down) Regiment of Foot was then 
commanded by Capt. Wm. Kier Stuart. He after- 
wards commanded the regiment and published a 
book of ‘ Reminiscences,’ The exact title [ cannot 
give, but the book appeared about twenty-five years 
since, F. C. K. 


IniTIALs AFTER A Name (8* §, iv. 307, 417).— 
It is not in the least probable that the letters G.M. 
after the name of William Anesley, buried in Hart- 
burn Churcb, Northumberland, in 1732, mean 
Grand Master of Freemasons, in Northumberland 
or elsewhere; for in the first place, as to North- 
umberland, the letters should have been Prov. 
G.M. (or, allowing for the inaccuracy of tomb- 
stones, P.G. M.), meaning Provincial Grand Master; 
and, in the second place, the first Provincial Grand 
Master for Northumberland was Matthew Ridley, 
appointed 1734. (See the official Calendar of the 
Grand Lodge of England, p. 163 of the issue of 
1887, the latest I have at hand.) Anesley is not 
in the list of Grand Masters of England from 1717 
to 1733 (p. 75 of the same book), nor in the tradi- 
tional list of those who held that office before 1717 
(‘ Royal Masonic Cyclopzedia,’ 1877, pp. 285, 286). 
In Scotland the St. Clairs, lairds of Roslin, held 
the office of Hereditary Grand Master vatil 1736 
(Gould’s ‘ History of Freemasonry,’ v. 49). Irish 
Grand Masters were first appointed in 1730, accord- 
ing to Kenning’s ‘Cyclopedia of Freemasonry,’ 
p. 341, and the name of Anesley is not in the list 
there given, Neither is it to be found in the 
list of Grand Masters of the Grand Lodge of York 
in the ‘ History of Freemasonry at York,’ contri- 
buted by that sound masonic authority Mr. W. J. 
Hoghan to the ‘ Kingston Masonic Anoual,’ 1871,. 
wherein, at pp. 39, 40, a list of Grand Masters is 
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given from 1705 to 1781. True, the years 1727, 
1728, 1730, 1731, 1732 are blank, but there can 
be little doubt that the office was in abeyance in 
those years, 

I know little or nothing of Oddfellows, Buffaloes, 
Foresters, and such-like societies, but I believe 
none of them is older than the present century. 

E. S. N., P.M. and P.Z. 32, &c. 


“Taverne” (8 iv, 327).—Probably this 
word is a misprint for toverne or tourne (French 
tourner), an abbreviated form of attorn or attourn. 
The meaning of the clause would be that upon 
alienation of the tenement, or a part of it, the 
tenant was not to acknowledge the new lord and 
agree to become his tenant without firat getting 
licence from his old lord to do so. 

Watrer B. Kiyosrorp. 

Lincoln's Inn. 


The English word tavern is derived from the 
French taverne. Would not this word imply, in 
the extract given, that the tenant was not to sell 
wine, beer, or any refreshment in the way of food ? 

Everarp Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road, 


As a substantive this word means an inn, liter- 
ally “‘a hut of boards” (Skeat’s ‘Concise Dict.’). 
A taverner was an innkeeper, and is mentioned by 
that name both by Chaucer and in ‘Piers Plow- 
man,’ J bave not met with the word used as a 
verb; but is it a prohibition to build ? 

Biervey. 


I would suggest that this word as used in the 
passage quoted means “to divide” or “ parcel 
out.” The word occurs in much the same sense in 
*Felltham’s Resolves’ “ Of Ill Company,” 

“Who would reverence thy sway, when, like Nero, 
thou shouldst tavern out thy time with wantons.”” 


G. Prosser. 
57, Lincoln's Inn Fielder, 


Heticon (8 §. iv. 405).— Readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
are indebted to Mr. Yarpvey for pointing out that 
Helicon is a mountain only. There is certainly 
po fount or spring known by the name, though 
Aganippe and Hippocrene, two of the famous 
fabled fountains of poetic inspiration, spring from 
the eastern slopes, near the temple and grove 
sacred to the Muses. Helicon, rather than being 
@ mountain, is more properly a mountain range, 
and is situated between Lake Copais and the Gult 
of Corinth. One frequently hears tell of “ Heli- 
conian springs”— meaning, doubtless, the springs of 
Helicon—and a poetaster unfamiliar with ancient 
and classical history would readily fall into the 
error of inferring that Helicon was a fountain, in- 
stead of a mountain. The Castalian spring, at the 


foot of Parnassus, is still flowing. Mr. Yarpiey 
says it was there—which tends to give the impres- 
sion that it no longer exists. 


Pausanias describes 


Helicon in his ninth book, and asserts that it was 
the most fertile mountain in Greece, and that 
neither poisonous plant nor serpent was to be 
found on it, whilst many of its herbs possessed a 
miraculous healing virtue. 
Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 
Winder House, Bradford, 


This question was discussed in ‘N. & Q.’ some 
five-and-twenty years ago. See 4" 8. ii, 241, 243, 
475. Fr. Noreate. 


Tue House or Taprixcron Everarp S, 
iv. 389, 417).—As a direct answer to GrassEN- 
DALE'S query on the above subject the following 
may suftice :— 

“ Dying in 1795, he (Mr, Barham’s father) bequeathed 
@ moderate estate, somewhat encumbered, indeed, and 
shorn of its fair proportions, to his only son, then about 
five or six years of age. A portion of this property con- 
sisted......0f the farm known as Tappington, or Tapton 
Wood, so often alluded to in the ‘ Ingoldsby Legends ’; 
and, albeit the description of the mansion therein given 
is rather of what it might, could, would, or should be, 
than of what it actually and truly is, many of the parti- 
culars are, nevertheless, perfectly correct. Dismissing, 
then, the ‘shaded avenue, terminating in a louge, whose 
gates support the Ingoldsby device,’ together with Mrs, 
Botherby and the secret passage, as pardonable myths, a 
very comfortable and picturesque manor-bouse, huunted 
or not haunted, still remains, boasting its ‘gable ends, 
stone stanchions, and tortuous chimneys,’ and, above all, 
its blood-stained stair, the scene of the remarkable 
fratricide, which ia a genuine tradition, and the sanguin- 
ary evidence of which is pointed out with enviable faith 
by the present tenants.”—‘ The Life and Letters | of the 
| Kev. Richard Harris Barbam | Author of | The In- 
goldsby Legends | with a | selection from his Miscel- 
laneous Poems | by his Son,’ Bentley, 1870, vol. i. 8, 9. 
Fuller particulars may be gleaned from the 
above work, which abounds with pleasant gossip 
respecting Sir Walter Scott, Charles Dickens, 
Sydney Smith, Tom Moore, and a host of other 
celebrities who were contemporaries of Thomas 
Ingoldsby. E. G. B. 

ey. 


A Resipence or Epmunp Kean (8" §, iv. 
345).—Could Mr. Wa.uer add to his interesting 
note any particulars as to the period when Kean 
resided at Bute Cottage, Regent’s Park? I am 
told by an old resident of Fulham that the great 
tragedian lived for some time at Walnut Tree 
Cottage, North End, and that he actually died 
there in 1833. I should like to be able to verify 
these statements. Cuas. Jas. Fikret. 

49, Edith Road, West Kensington, W. 


‘Tue Triat or Jonny Barvercorn’ (8 §. iv. 
387).—‘ The Whole Tryal and Indictment of Sir 
John Barley-Corn, Knight...... Taken in Short- 
Hand by Timothy Toss-pot, Foreman of the Jury. 
London : Printed for J. Dutton, near Fleetstreet, 
1709” (later reprints are extant), is ascribed in the 
Brit. Mus, Catalogue to Thomas Robins. Another 
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tract, ‘The Arraigning and Indicting of Sir John 
Barleycorn, Kat.,’ published in London without 
date (1750 conjectured), is described in the same 
catalogue as “a chap-book taken from a tract 
by T. Robins.” I have not seen this piece, but the 
excerpts (as they seem to be) given in Hone’s 
* Every-day Book,’ i. 74 sq., show it to be a different 
composition. F. Apams. 


In Mackay’s ‘ Book of English Songs,’ p. 272, 
there is a long ballad, called ‘Sir John Barleycorn,’ 
dated 1651, which I presume to be what is in- 
quired for. O. F. 8. Warren, M.A, 

Longford, Coventry. 


In ‘ Chap-Books of the Eighteenth Century,’ by 
John Ashton, 1882, pp. 312-22, there is an account 
of this trial, to which your correspondent may refer, 
as the book is easily obtainable. 

F. C. Brrxsece Terry. 


De Warren Famity (8" S. iv. 389).—Adeline, 
the wife of Henry, only son of King David I. of 
Scotland, was the daughter of William, Earl of 
Warren and second Earl of Surrey, by his wife 
Elizabeth, daughter of Hugh the Great, Earl of 
Vermandois. She was the granddaughter of 
William, Earl of Warren and first Earl of Surrey, 
by his wife Gundrada. 

It seems certain that Gundrada was not the 
daughter of William the Conqueror. The best 
authorities now admit this, and in Burke’s ‘ Peer- 
age ’ she is no longer included amongst his children. 
But it is quite certain she was the daughter of 
Matilda, the Queen, the wife of the Conqueror. 
This is clearly shown by the words employed by 
Earl William, her husband, in his grant to the 
Priory of Lewes, which are as follows :— 

“Pro salute anime mex et anima Gundradw uxoris 
mez et pro anim4 domini mei Willelmi Regie......et pro 
salute dominse mew Matildis Regine, matris uxoris 
mex, 

Ordericus Vitalis asserts that Gundrada was the 
sister of Gherbod, the Fleming, Earl of Chester. 
He tells us that William the Conqueror gave the 
Earldom of Chester to “Guillelmo de Guarennd, 
qui Gundredan sororem Gherbodi conjugem 
habuit.” 

Freeman, in his “History of the Norman Con- 
quest,’ comes to the conclusion that Queen Matilda, 
who was the daughter of Baldwin, Earl of Flanders, 
was the mother of Gherbod and Gundrada by a 
first husband, whom he supposes to have been 
Gherbod, Advocate of the Abbey of St. Bertin at 
St. Omer. 

Edgar Atheling was the son of Edward the Exile 
(son of King Edmund Ironsides), and his mother’s 
name was Agatha. There is a question as to 
Agatha’s paternity. It has been asserted that she 
was the daughter of Henry III., Emperor of Ger- 
many. Simeon and Ailred, however, both assert 


(he had a brother named Bruno), while Lambard’s 
‘Chronicle’ only says that she was related to the 
emperor. 

As to the date of the marriage of Edward and 
Agatha. In the year 1017 Edward was in early 
childhood. The marriage would hardly have taken 
place before the year 1037. Edward died in 1057, 
leaving three children, Edgar, Margaret (married 
in 1070 to Malcolm III., King of Scotland), and 
Christina. CO. W. Cass. 


William, the first Earl of Warren and Surrey, 
married Gundred, fifth daughter of William L, 
King of England. His son and successor William 
married Isabell, daughter of Hugh the Great, Earl 
of Vermandois, and widow of Robert, Earl of 
Mellent. His daughter Adelene, or Ada, de Warren 
married Henry, Earl of Huntingdon, son of David, 
King of Scotland. Edgar Atheling’s father Ead- 
ward married Agatha. Authorities do not agree 
respecting her parentage. Some say she was the 
daughter of the Emperor Henry II. or III. and 
sister of Sophia, wife of Soloman, King of Hun- 
gary; others the grand-daughter of the Emperor 
Henry III. According to Agnes Strickland, in 
the ‘ Lives of the Queens of England’ (1854, vol. i. 
p. 107), ‘She was a German princess, erroneously 
stated by English historians to have been Agatha, 
daughter of the Emperor Henry II. of Germany ”; 
also that “‘The most authentic account of the 
maternal pedigree of Margaret Atheling will be 
found in Drummond's ‘ Noble Families of England 
and Scotland,’ article ‘ Bruce.’” 

Joun 


Mr. Freeman tells us (‘ Norman Conquest,’ ii. 
369) that the mother of Eadgar was “a lady of 
royal descent, named Agatha, who seems most pro- 
bably to have been a niece of the Hungarian Queen 
and of the sainted Emperor ” (Stephen). 

Epwarp H. Marswatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


The mother of Edgar Atheling was Agatha, 
daughter of the Emperor Henry III., the date of 
her marriage is unknown. Sire Cauartes Kixo’s 
other queries I have answered privately. 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


A Lire or Josera sy Mark Twain (8% §. 
iv. 428)—If Mr, Lawrence-Hamitton can 
obtain “ Eye Openers, Good Things, Immensely 
Fanny Sayings, and Stories that will bring a 
Smile upon the Gruffest Countenance, by Mark 
Twain; London, John Camden Hotten, 74, 
Piccadilly,” n.d., he will find on pp. 150-157 ‘The 
Story of Joseph,’ which is probably the ‘ Life’ he 
desires to see. Ricaarp WELFoRD. 


Biancue or Lancaster (8 S. iv. 267, 354). 
—I ask leave to thank Mr. Rapcuirre for 


that she was the daughter of the emperor’s brother 
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and, in reply to Hermentrupe, would be grateful 
for references to any printed works obtainable at the 
British Museum on the subject—i.e., life and 
character—the object being some material for a 
short article; also, for similar information con- 
cerning Margaret Beaufort, mother of Henry VII. 
and wife of Edmund Tudor. J. A. 


Keste’s ‘Curistian Year’: ‘Toe RepsReast’ 
(8 S. iv. 409).—I believe that the author of this 
m was the Rev. G. J. Cornish. A volume of 
is poems was published by Messrs. Hodger, 
Figgis & Co., Dublin, in 1869, entitled ‘Come to 
the Woods,’ and I believe a note to that effect 
will be found in the book ; but it is many years 
since I saw it, and I may be mistaken. 
Wituam Peer. 


The lines on the redbreast are by one of Keble’s 
most intimate friends, the Rev. George Cornish, 
vicar of Kenwyn (no relation, I believe, to Arch- 
deacon Cornish, the present vicar). He died in 
1849, and a selection of his sermons and poems 
was afterwards published in one volume, but is 
now forgotten. He lies in his churchyard at 
Kenwyp, under a tall and beautiful stone cross, 
which for some years I used to pass nearly every 
day of my life. The inscription on it is, ‘‘ Optimo 
pastori,” to the choice of which phrase thoughtful 
men greatly objected ; for the Divine Master of 
George Cornish was himself only called “ bonus 
pastor.” See Coleridge’s ‘ Life of Keble.’ 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry, 


(Many replies to the same effect are acknowledged 
with thanks. } 


Norton Famity (7 §. xi. 6, 455; 8" S. iv. 
176, 316, 431).—My note at the last reference con- 
tained a misprint. Burke calls the Consul Birttes, 
hence my asking for the correct surname. 

Beaviev. 


Cow anp Mitton iv. 366).—I did 
not point out the resemblance between Tasso and 
Milton, because I know that this has been done 
before. The likeness between Cowley and Milton 
does not seem to have been the subject of remark. 
But it may be said that both Cowley and Milton 
were remembering Tasso, E. Yarpiey. 


Sr. Manrtiy’s Priory, Dover S. iv. 247). 
—See a paper by the Rev. F. W. Weaver, M.A., 
on ‘ Thomas Chard, the last Abbot of Ford,’ in the 
Proceedings of the Somersetshire Archzological 
and Natural History Society for 1891. At p. 4 
Mr. Weaver eays :— 

“In the extant liste of the ‘ Religious’ in days im- 
mediately preceding the dissulution of the monasteries, 
it is found that many of the monks have two or more 
surnames given them. This is particularly noticeable in 
the ‘ Pens‘on Lists,’ while in earlier ones, the number 
of the monks bearing place-names is very large. 1n illus- 


tration of this I have taken at random the names of 
twelve monks belonging to Somersetshire monasteries, 
and have added in brackets the name of the monastery 
to which they belonged :— 
1. John Axbridge (Worspring). 
2. Hugh Backwell (Burton). 
3. Thos. Bedford (Keynsham), 
4. John Cheddar a 
5. Jobn Dunster (Bruton), 
6. John Excetur (Glaston), 
7. Nich, Lychefeld (Witham). 
8. Thos. Taunton (Montacute). 
9, John Taunton (Glaston). 
10. Nich. Wedmore (Glaston). 
11. Robert Wells (Bruton). 
12. Rich. Wusceter (Glaston), 
These are names of monks taken from ‘ Acknowledgments 
of the Royal Supremacy,’ ‘ Deeds of Surrenders,’ and 
‘Pension Lists,’ and they might be largely extended. 
The fact admits of an easy explanation ; for it was cus- 
tomary on entering a monastery, or at ordination, for the 
monk or the candidate for Holy Orders to drop his 
father’s name, and substitute for it the name of his birth- 
lace, which in early days was preceded by a ‘de’; thus. 
illiam de Wykham, whose father’s name was Longe, and 
Williom de Waynflete (born Barlow or Patten) were the 
celebrated Bishops of Winchester, who were respectively 
the founders of New College and Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford ; but at the time of which we are writing the ‘de’ 
had dropped out, and the monk was known by the name 
of his birthplace alone (Gasquet’s ‘ Henry VIII. and the 
English Monasteries,’ vol. i. p. 353 n.). As this might 
create confusion, the father’s name was nearly always 
added in the Pension Lists, and is found there connected 
witb the place-name by the word alias. Bearing this in 
mind, a study of the Ford Pension List becomes intereat- 
ing and instructive. 
“ The names of the monks of Ford who received pen- 
sions are given below (Dugdale, vol. v. p. 383) :— 
1, Thomas Chard, alias Tybbes, Abbott. 
2. William Sherneborne, a/ias Rede, Prior. 
3. Rich, Exmester, alias Were. 
4. John Newman. 
5. John Cosyne. 
6. John Brydgewater, alias Stone. 
7. Robert Yimester, alias Roose. 
8. Jobn Fawell, 
9. Thos. Stafford, alias Bate. 
10, Ellys Olescum, alias Potter, 
11. Will. Wynsor, alias Hyde. 
12. Will. Grene, 
13, Will. Dynnyngton, alias Wylshire. 
14. Rich. Kyngesbury, alias Sherman. 
Of these fourteen persons ten have place-names, fol- 
lowed by patronymic-names, showing that their birth- 
places were respectively Chard, Sherborne, Exminster, 
Bridgwater, Ilminster, Stafford, Awliscombe, Windsor, 
Dinnington, and Kingsbury, while the remaining four 
have their father’s name only.” 


In Mr. Hussey’s list the names Folkstone, 
Northbourne, Thoraton, Pebworth, Stowell, may 
all be identified as place-names. 


C. W. 
Wokingbam, 


Lecreran at Sourawett Minster (8" S. iv. 
129, 235, 374).—On p. 132 of a ‘ History of South- 
well Minster,’ by G. M. Livett, 1883, it is stated 
that the eagle was found in the lake at Newstead 
in the middle of last century, and bought by a 
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Nottingham dealer, who found the documents in 
the boss on which the eagle stands. The docu- 
ments passed into the possession of the late Col. 
Wildman, and the eagle was purchased by Sir 
Richard Kaye, Prebendary of Southwell and 
Dean of Lincoln, and presented by him to 
Southwell Minster in 1805. 
H. Posttetawaite 
Belle Vue, Bengeo, 


In Moore’s ‘ Life of Lord Byron’ there is a 
foot-note on p. 2, giving a short account of this 
lectern, but for a history of the finding of it and 
its presentation to Southwell Minster I would 
refer Mr. Picxrorp to the Reliquary (vol. i. 
p- 200). This latter is part of an excellent account 
of Newstead Priory contributed by the Rev. J. M. 
Gresley, M.A. Cuartes Daury. 


Cuurcaine or Women (8" S. iv. 288, 432).-— 
I must apologize for my carelessness in overlook- 
ing, for the moment, that Psalm cxxi. had been 
removed from the churching office (though not 
from the Prayer Book) at the last revision. Such 
gibes as that of Milton probably led “ altera- 


tion. 
Bp. Hatfield's Hall, Durham. 


Your correspondents appear to have missed the 
meaning of the term “ moon-blasting ” as applied to 
women with child. The beams of the moon were 
= to cause an abortion known as a moon- 
calf. See Holland’s ‘ Pliny’ vii. 15, and Halliwell, 
s.v. ‘* Mooncalf.” 

Did Milton invent the word? Shakespeare has 
“ star-blasting,” ‘ Lear,’ IIT. iv. E. S. A. 


Paince Caartes Epwarp (8" §, iv. 327, 412). 
—It seems clear from the contemporary evidence 
of the medal and ‘Hist. Reg.’ for 1721 that 
Dec. 20 is the correct date of the birth ef Prince 
Charles Edward. As modern authorities differ, I 
did not depend on any of them. The ascertained 
date leads to a further query. By what con- 
temporary writer was the Prince styled “ Mar- 
cellus”? In the register of marriages at the 
Episcopal Church at Leith, kept by the Right 
Rev. Robert Forbes, Bishop of Ross and Caithness, 
minister there, and a strong Jacobite, in an entry 
of a marriage which took place Dec. 20, 1744, is 
interpolated in his own handwriting, “(the birth- 
day of Marcellus).” Marcellus was doubtless re- 
garded as a safe way of indicating Charles Edward. 
But was the name in common use ? 

A. W. Coryetivs Haren. 

Alloa, 


Doxe or Normanpy (8 §. iv. 408).—In 
* Annals of Our Time,’ compiled by Joseph Irving 
(Macmillan, 1871), I find chronicled, under date 
Nov. 16, 1838, as follows :-— 

“Desiré Rousselle,a native of Brittany, attempts to 
assassinate a Frenchman calling himself Charles Louis de 


Bourbon, Duke of Normandy, a pretended eon of 
Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, in the house 21, Cla- 
rence Place, Camberwell. R I ped after firing 
at his victim, but was seized some days later lurking 
about the premises.” 

This may be the man about whom Mr. Fkrer 
inquires, but a search through later pages of the 
‘ Annals’ fails to discover any further particulars 
of His Grace of Normandy or of the trial of his 
assailant. It is notable that the ‘ Annals’ gives 
the scene of the affray as Camberwell, whereas Mr. 
Fikret speaks of Fulbaw. Was the self-dubbed 
duke shot at more than once ? 

Frep. C. Frost, F.S.I. 


Teignmouth, 


See the Illustrated London News, Jan 4and 
11, 1845. Epwarp H. Marssatt, M.A. 
Hastings, 


Joun Greey, Bisuor or Lixcotw (8" §. iv. 
348).—The ‘ Blazon of the Episcopacy,’ by W. 
Riland Bedford, gives the arms of this prelate as 
Azure, three bucks trippant or, citing for authority 
his seal and Add. MS. 5,808. I see that the writer 
of the article in the ‘ Dict. of Nat. Biog.’ is unable 
witb certainty to state place or date of birth, and 
offers nothing with regard to parentage. 

E. Gitpersome Dickrsson. 

8, Morrison Street, 8.W. 


John, son of John Green, collector of taxes, 
born at Beverley, Yorkshire, and educated at the 
school there, was admitted sizar of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, June 10, 1724, then aged past 
seventeen. He proceeded B.A. 1727, M.A. 1731, 
B.D. 1739, and D.D. 1749. Many notes on Dr. 
Green are preserved in Prof. Mayor's edition (1869) 
of Baker’s ‘ History of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge,’ vol. ii. pp. 710-713. An account of him 
also appears in ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ xxiii. 45. 

Daniet HiPwett. 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


Diamonp (8 §. iv. 289).—I go further than 
Mr. Eyre-Topp, and say that in every instance 
adduced, with the single exception of that from 
Pope, the verse is much improved by pronouncing 
diamond as a trisyllable. If Mr. Youre “asks 
me for why,” I reply by asking him whether 
Wordsworth’s verses 

A violet by a mossy stone 
Half hidden from the eye 

would be improved by pronouncing violet as a 
dissyllable. A well-known and splendid instance 
of this use of a redundant syllable occurs in 
‘ Paradise Lost,’ i. 591-4 :— 

Stood like a tower : his form had not yet lost 

All its original brightness : nor appear’d 

Less than archangel ruin'd, and the excess 

Of glory obscured : as when the sun, new risen. 

Looks through the horizontal misty air 

Shorn of his beams, 
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Judged by scansion (save the mark !) there are 
two syllables too many in one of these lines, whilst 
three others of them are each one too long, and yet 
the melody is perfect. C. C. B. 


In all the examples given the word, I think, is 
atrisyllable. The anapwst occurs not uofrequently 
in English iambic yerse and in other English 
verse, I will scan one of the lines of Pope :— 

Clibs, di | Smdnds, hearts | in wild | disdr | dér 
The older commentators on Shakspeare very per- 
versely did not recognize the anapest in his 
poetry, and sometimes actually altered the lines in 
order to scan them properly in iambic metre. Dr. 
Johnson, in a note to ‘ Macbeth,’ peremptorily 
disallows the anapzest in Shakspeare’s heroic lines. 
Bat he must have forgotten that he himself had 
used the foot in his own heroic verse :— 

Superfluous lags the veteran on the stage. 
Shakspeare not unfrequently uses the anapest, 
and, by remembering this, we may scan many 
of his lines that seem defective. E. Yarpiey. 


Webster gives the pronunciation as di-a-mund 
or di-mund. I agree to this, and think that the 
“delicacy and discernment” niceties detected by 
the very accurate are, as usual, “ blunderment.” 
The whole of the passages produced are to be read 
di-mund, except, curiously enough, that one 
from Bryant which, we are expressly told, ‘* must 
be read so.” That may be read, as it happens, 
either way, but better as di.a~-mund:— 


Like the ray | thit strédms|frim thé | i-miind 
stone. 


The verse reads more fluently with three anapzests 
than with only two. But now let me remark 
something which all these accurate people leave 
aside. When correct speakers pronounce diamond 


as two syllables they pronounce the second as | 


-mund, but when as a trisyllable it appears to me 
that they often sound it -mond. OC. A. Warp. 
Chingford Hatch, E. 


Tae Moat, Fotnam Patace (8 §S, iv. 248, 
369).—Canon Ven in his reply to my query, 
refers to the temporary settlement of the Danes at 
Fulham as recorded in the ‘A.-S. Chronicle.’ I 
am well acquainted with the narrative in the A.-S. 
and other early chronicles. What I more par- 
ticularly seek is any early reference to the moat, 
say any time before 1600 a.p. 

I quite agree with the remarks of your valued 
correspondent respecting the error in speaking of 
“ Fulham Palace.” The term, as he says, can only 
be sanctioned by modern usage. In old records 
the bishop's residence is always spoken of as Ful- 
ham House or the Manor House. But as nowa- 
days there is no lord of the manor of Fulham (the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners representing that 


the old appellation. At any rate Dr. Temple’s 
note-paper is invariably headed “ Fulham Palace, 
8. W.” 

Canon VenaBtes is, I think, in error in giving 
880 and 881 as the years in which the Danes 
visited Fulham. According to the ‘A.-S. Chro- 
nicle’ the year in which they wintered here was 
879-80, though Roger de Hoveden says 878-79. 

Henry of Huntingdon, John Bromton, and the 
‘Chronica de Mailros’ repeat the statement in 
the ‘ A.-S. Chronicle,’ that the Danes wintered in 
Fulham. Roger de Hoveden, besides blundering 
over the year, adds, strangely enough, “ Pagani 
[i.¢., the Danish hordes}, qui in Insula Hame 
hyemaverant, Franciam visitare caeperunt et apud 
Gent uno anno perendinaverunt.” 

The “island of Hame” is quite unintelligible. 
I can only suppose that the old chronicler, being 
unacquainted with the name of Fulham, misread 
the scribe’s hieroglyphics in the MS. before him 
*‘in fulanbame” for “insula bame,” and thus 
thought ‘‘Hame” must be a proper name. Can 
any one suggest anything better? 

The ‘ Chronicle,’ under the year 879, after stating 
that the pagans ‘‘sat down at Fulbam on the 
Thames,” adds, “ And the same year the sun was 
eclipsed one hour of the day.” Can Mr. Lyyn 
verify this as an astronomical fact? If he could, 
it would determine the actual year. 

Cuas. Jas. Fikeer. 

49, Edith Road, West Kensington. 


AntTiconE Piantacenet (8 S. iv. 408).—The 
name of Antigone Plantagenet’s mother is a 
mystery which will be difficult to solve. Sand- 
ford, in his ‘Genealogical History of the Kings 
and Queens of England’ (1707), p. 316, speaking 
of the Duke of Gloucester, says, “After this 
Divorce married to Eleanor Cobham, Daughter to 
Reginald, Lerd Cobham of Sterborough, whereby 
he made her Amends for that unlawful Familiarity 
which had formerly passed between them.” 

Blore’s ‘Monumental Remains,’ &c. (1826), 
chap. xxvi.: “She was a person of great beauty, 
of indifferent character, and had been mistress to 
the Duke some time previously to their union.” 

Many of the chroniclers speak of her in the same 
strain, and no doubt the above information has 
been taken from them. 

Monstrelet’s ‘Chronicles’ (ed. 1810), vol. vi. 
p. 143, gives her character in strong terms. He 
mentions the Duke of Gloucester leaving his wife 
at Mons, and says :— 

“ He carried with him to England Eleanor de Cobham » 
whom he had brought with him as companion to the 
Duchess Jacquiline, and was afterward married to her. 
odes The Duke of Glocester, on being informed of the 
sentence of the Pope, took to wife a woman of low degree 
compared with his rank named Eleanor Cobham...... he 
duke had for some time lived with her as his mistress, 
and her character was not spotless in regard to her con- 


personage), it seems scarcely desirable to keep up nexions with others besides the duke,” &c. 
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In the absence of a definite statement as to the 
name of Antigone’s mother, would not the above 
information show that X. may probably be right 
in the supposition stated? Joun Rapcwirrs. 


Prof. Tout says that Gloucester “left no issue 
by Jacqueline or Eleanor.” (See ‘Dict. Nat. 
Biog.,’ xxviii. 247.) G. F. R. B. 


Prace-namMes (8 §, iv. 368).—Lamp Hill is 
Lamb Hill, the latter name being frequently found 
in Yorkshire. ‘In the main,” says Sievers, ‘bd is 
stable ; only rarely is there a change of final } to 
p, a8 in lamp” (‘ Old Engl. Gram.,’ by Cook, 1887, 
p. 99). Lamb houses or lamb sheds seem to have 
been often placed on high ground. Glororum 
cannot, of course, be ‘‘Glore o’er them”; no 
derivation could be worse. Mount Skitham looks 
like a modern word ; at all events, the mount is 
modern. Packgate is a packhorse or packman’s 
road. Merebank may be either boundary bank or 
lake bank. 8. O, Appy. 

3, Westbourne Road, Sheffield, 


Horns (8 §, iv. 349).—In reply to your corre- 
spondent I can inform him that about twenty years 
ago I was witness of a scene in which a woman jeered 
a man and his wife by exclaiming against the man : 
“You cuckold! you wear the horns,” adding 
emphasis to her words by putting her forefingers 
erect to her head ad corniculorum instar. The 
phrase is well understood among the common 
people, its frequent recurrence in Shakespeare’s 
plays being sufficient to keep it alive ; but the 
delicate pen of these days blushes to put it on paper. 
Hence your correspondent’s miss of it in modern 
literature. He need not, however, have lived two 
centuries ago to hear a lady sing to a Drury Lane 
audience :— 

In ancient days, I ve heard, with horns 
The wife her spouse could fright, 
Which now the hero bravely ecorns, 
So common is the sight. 
For this stanza is from the 1761 edition of Field- 
ing’s ‘Mock Doctor,’ a piece played at the same 
theatre in 1805 with Mrs, Mellor (afterwards 
Duchess of St. Albans) in the part. Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling’s phrase reminds me of one in ‘ Euphues’: 
“In marriage I would have my cap fit close” (I 
quote from memory). 

The earliest known use of the word in this sense 
occurs in the ‘Oneirocritica’ of Artemidorus, who 
wrote in the second century of our era. In 
cap. xii. of his second book he says a certain man 
on the eve of his wedding dreamed that he mounted 
a ram and fell from it in front, ¢.¢., over the 
animal’s horns, This was interpreted to him: 


gov mopvedoe, Kat Kata 7d Aeydpevov 
And so, adds Artemidorus, 
We infer from his words that the phrase 


Got 
it befell. 


its origin at much length in his ‘ Dict. Etym.,’ s. 
“ Cornard,” and Reiff has a note on it, crammed 
with references, in his edition of Artemidorus 
(vol. ii. p. 329); but no conclusion that we can 
accept as certain is arrived at. 

Biicheler, in his edition of Petronius, thinks 
there is an allusion to the subject in § 39, where, 
in describing the destinies of those born under 
different signs of the zodiac, it is said of men born 
under the Goat: “in capricorno zrumnosi, [et] 
quibus pre mala sua cornua nascuntur.” The et 
is the editor’s conjecture. Pre with accusative 
occurs again in § 46. The passage quoted is thus 
referred to by Forcellini: “In fragm. Tragur. 
Petron. 39. Burmann. dicuntur nasct cornua iis 
qui plurimis malis afflictantur. Cujus rei origo 
unde ducatur, obscurum est.” 

Prof. Friedlander, who has dedicated to Biiche- 
ler a capital edition of the ‘Cena Trimalchionis’ 
(Leipzig, 1891), asks, in a note on the passage, if 
the notion as applied to all kinds of sufferers rests 
on the same ground as the horn-bearing attributed 
to deceived husbands, and appeals to Greek anti- 
quity in disproof of Grimm’s derivation of the 
horn-setting from a legend according to which a 
brazen image, made by Virgil the magician, bit off 
the schwurfinger put into its mouth by an unfaith- 
ful wife making purgation by oath, while a horn 
grew on the deceived husband’s forehead (‘ Deut- 
sches Worterbuch,’ s. “ Horn,” 6). F. Apams. 


This idea was current in my youthful days, say 
the early forties, but I have not met with it for a 
long time. I remember a well-known street 
ballad-singer trolling out a refrain :— 

A man that is married is always in dread 
Of a large pair of horns growing out of his head. 
DossEror. 
Tunbridge Wells, 


I am not able to answer the main question pro- 
pounded by Cornua Pavperi, whether the horas 
of the cuckold be a living idea in modern English ; 
but I may point out that the range of it is wider 
than the querist seems to think. With the 
ancient Greeks xépara Was & pro- 
verbial phrase (Liddell and Scott). That it is 
familiar to the modern Greek, I can give this 
proof. I remember a Greek courier telling me of 
a performance of ‘Othello’ in Athens, and we 
with special gusto Othello’s saying: dv@pwros 
KovK GvOpwros (I cannot 
answer for exactness, but I think these were the 
words).* 

I have no examples at hand, but I imagine that 
they may be found in our literature much later 
than two centuries back. I am nearly sure that 
Boswell somewhere records a speech of Johnson, 
“ Nay, sir, if be likes to put on the horns,” &. 


was older than his time. 


Ménage speculates on 


* A horned man's a monster and a beast.—IV. 
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Mr. Gladstone, in ‘Juventus Mundi,’ says, 
“Some old traditions connect Aphrodite, as As- 
tarte, with the moon” (t. ¢., Ashtoreth Karnaim, 
“of the horns”); and in a note he appends the 
opinion of a German author, ‘‘ This connexion I 
think we may venture to associate with the ‘horns’ 
which in so many languages are attributed to the 
cuckold.” C. B. Mount. 


For enongh (and a good deal to spare) upon this 
subject, see Brand’s ‘ Antiquities,’ where the jest 
is said to be found in the Greek Anthology, in 
Plautus, and in Artemidorus, 

Epwarp H. Marsnaut, M.A. 

Hastings. 

For horns=cuckolds, see ‘N. & Q.,’ 1* S. x. 
142; and for cuckoo=the same, consult 5" S. v. 
128, 274. Everarp Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


[Other communications are acknowledged. The sub- 
ject, however, scarcely commends itself to amplification. } 


MS. or Oration Wantep (8 iv. 369).— 
The useful Chalmers has preserved, from Wood 
and the Gentleman's Magazine, the name of 
Christopher Angelus (without the John), who was 
a learned Grecian, a refugee from Peloponnesus to 
Oxford and Cambridge, dying in 1638, and buried 
in the church, or charchyard, of St. Ebbe’s. 
he may not be the right man. 


Epwarp H. Marssatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


Tae May Frower §. iv. 387).—The Cus- 
tom House, London, was destroyed by fire in 
1666, in 1718, and again in 1814, and I fear no 
further particulars can be obtained from official 
sources. Much useful information has already 
been given in the colamnsof‘N. & Q.’ See6™ S. 
ii, 127, 169, 217 ; viii, 188, 351, 416 ; 7™ S. ii. 67, 
217; v. 328, 490 ; vi. 72. 

Everarv Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road, 


S. iv. 367).—Inversions of this kind sometimes 
occur in dialect English, I was mach amused by 
the following sentence, which a friend of mine 
picked up some five or six years ago from a North 
Lincolnshire peasant. What he meant was eye- 
sore: “This owd coiit’s raather shabby, bud it 
isn’t much on a sore-eye yit.” 

Epwarp Peacock. 


“To quarret” (8 iv. 404).— Jeremy 
Collier, in his ‘ Short View of the Immorality and 
Profaneness of the English Stage,’ 1698, p. 223, 
uses this verb transitively : “Fashion being dis- 
appointed of a supply quarrels his Elder Brother, 
and calls him the Prince of coxcombs.” Cot- 
grave, s. “quereller,” bas: “To quarrell, wrangle, 
brawle, brabble, strive, contend with; also to 


But | 


challenge, lay claime, pretend a right, or title 
unto,” &e, May we not suppose that this tran- 
sitive use is derived from the French? For other 
examples refer to Jamieson’s ‘ Scottish Diction- 
ary.’ F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Avurtaors oF Quotations Wantep (8" ii. 


— 


Les morts durent bien peu: laissons-les sous la pierre, &c, 
Ces vers sont de Victor Hugo. On les trouve dans les 
* Feuilles d’automne,’ & la fin de la piéce vi, intitulée ‘A 
un voyageur,’ et datée du 6 juillet, 1829 
Pact Masson. 
8. iv. 389 ) 


And wins, like Fabius, by delay. 
May not the passage Mr. Mayow inquires about be 
Intent the public debt to pay, 
Like prudent Fabius, by delay. 
Swift ‘ On Poetry.’ 
There is, however, another passage in Swift where he 
says. 
” —— As who should say 
I'll win, like Fabius, by delay, 
but I cannot recall where it occurs, 
J. Carrick Moore, 
(8th 8. iv, 429.) 
The gift without the giver is base. 
This is from J. R_ Lowell, ‘ The Vision of Sir Launfal': 
Not what we give, but what we share, 
For the gift without the giver is bare. 
Who gives himself with his alms feeds three— 
Himself, bis hungering neighbour, and Me. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &eo. 


Utopia. Written by Sir Thomas More, Revised by 
F. 8. Ellis. (Reeves & Turner.) 
Never before has More's divine dream been seen in an 
edition so handsome and ete as that now accorded 
it, We k, of course, of the English dress assigned it 
“at the Procurement and earnest Request of George 
Tadlowe, Citezein and Haberdassher,”’ of London, by 
*“Raphe Robynson, Citizein and Goldsmythe,” of the 
game city, and sometime Fellow of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Oxford. This translation, twice published by Abra- 
ham Vele, bas been (from the second edition) carefully 
revised by Mr. F. 8. Ellis, and has received from Mr. 
William Morris the glorious apparelling of the Kelmscott 
Press. The reprint is in no sense a facsimile, being in 
4to., while the original was in 12mo., and being, indeed, 
more luxurious and beautiful in all respects than the 
press of the middle of the sixteenth cantury could pre- 
sent. If ever there was a book that deserved at Mr. 
Morrie’s hands the honours it has received, it is this 
curious and beautiful product of a fervent Catholic. It 
shows a contempt as profound as Mr. Morris himself 
professes for the mere search after money and for that 
accumulation of wealth in few hands which he regards 
as the crowning evil of his days, In his very inter- 


esting forewords, indeed, Mr. Ellis, while reg rding the 
value of ‘ Utopia’ as rather bistoric than prophetic, and 
More himself “ rather as the last of the old than the first 
of the new,” calls the work “an indispensable portion of 
a Socialist’s library,” and declares it a familiar Socialist 
To a great extent this view is correct, 


tract. From 


| 


locialist 
From 


“a 
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the teaching of Rabelais that of More differs tofo calo. 
So far as regards doctrine, Rabelais is immeasurably the 
more iconoclastic and revolutionary of the two. His 
invective against kings might, and probably did, shock 
more, and his views as to the limits of discussion are far 
in advance of those of his successor. In all his convic- 
tions, however, Rabelais was an aristocrat. He approved 
of war and the chase, while More regarded the former as 
deplorable, and the latter as contemptible. While More 
also condemned a state of affairs which, converting 
England into a grazing farm for the wealthy classes of 
England, sapped and destroyed our peasant life, and 
dreamed of « condition of affairs in which all shall be 
provided forand none shall be rich, and in which indolence 
and mere pursuit of pleasure shall be suppressed, Rabelais 
cared nothing for the suffering of the proletariat which 
he despised. He, indeed, delights in depicting the suffer- 
ings of the poor, and is jocose over their destruction. 
Never is his mirth more overpowering than when he 
describes the slaughter executed by Friar Jobn of the 
Funnels, or the cruel murder by Panurge of the guardian 
of the sheep. Where More is merciful and humane, 
Rabelnis is savege and bloodthirsty. There is no call to 
dwell further upon the merits of ‘ Utopia,’ a book with 
which most scholars are familiar. It is pleasant, how- 
ever, to see thie noble work in an edition almost too 
precious to be read. One feels disposed, like Beatrice 
after hearing the sportive proposal of Don Pedro, to 
insist upon “ another for working days,” since this, like 
his “ Grace, is too costly to wear every day.” 


The Golden Asse of Apuleius. Translated out of Latin 
by William Adlington. With Introduction by Charles 
Whibley. (Nutt.) 

Tue new volume of the “Tudor Translations” is a 

veritable treasure, Adlington’s translation, executed 

in 1566, though it went through balf a dozen editions, 
is one of the rarest of books, During a long experience 
we never came across acopy. What is of more import- 
ance, it is a delightful work. It is naive almost beyond 

recedent, and it has forms of expression absolutely 

Cootebinn We are unacquainted with any translation 

of the Tudor epoch so vivid io style and generally so 

satisfactory. e are not, be it understood, dealing with 
its fidelity or accuracy, Adlington, as he owns, having 
employed French and Spaniaa translations, the blunders 
of which, «s in his admirably able introduction Mr. 

Whibley points out, he follows, importing «lso into his 

work some added errors of his own. What really 

charms is the raciness of the style, which to our thinking 
is in me respects greater than that of almoet any prove 
writer of his epoch. No easy task is it to tranelate 

Appuleius, whose style is crabbed and disfigured by 

archaisws. Adlington owns that be was “‘eftsoones” 

driven from his purpose by two causes. First, perceiving 
that the author had written his work “in so darke and 
high a stile, in so strange and absurd words, and in such 
new invented phrases, as hee seemed rather to set it forth 
to shew bis magnificencie of prose than to participate 
his doings to others,” This difficulty Adlington bas sur- 
mount«d, and the perusal of bis translation isa pleasure 
andadelight. Tothe philologist the book offers singular 
attraction, as when we read of “the little pismire the 
emote,” and innumerable others. It is refreshing to 
hear how “ When night came Venus returned home trom 
the banket wel tippled with wine, smelling of balme, and 
crowned with garlands of roses.” To Venus, indeed, 
Appuleius or Adlington is far from polite, since he makes 
her talk of growing old. Most heartily do we recom- 
mend this work to our readers. With the translations of 

North, Florio, Holland, Painter, and the like, we are 

familiar, but we prefer AdJington to all, Ad! ngton’s 


name does not appear in the ‘Dictionary of National 
Biography.’ His book is dedicated from “ Vuiuersity 
Colledge in Oxenford, the xviij of September, 1561,” to 
Thomas, Earl of Sussex. The series of “ Tudor Trans- 
lations"’ will form a small library of highest interest, 
The ‘ Atbiopian History of Heliodorus’ by Underiiowne, 
Shelton’s ‘Don Quixote,’ North's ‘Plurarch’s Lives,’ 
and Mabbe’s ‘Celestina; or, the Tragicke Comedy of 
Calisto and Melibeea,’ are promised. We were not 
aware that an early translation of ‘ Celestina’ was in 
nee. Mabbe's rendering appeared, however, in 


In the £x-Libris Journal Mr. H. 8, Ashbee puta in a 
plea, eloquent, but it is now to be hoped superfluous for 
book-plates. A fine reproduction of the book-plate of the 
University Library is given, as are others of various 
public institutions, The close of a second volume shows 
that the interest in the subject and the publication con- 
tinues to augment. 


A VALUABLE contribution to our knowledge of Keats 
is supplied in the unedited letters of that poet sent to 
the Fortnightly Review by Mr. A. Forbes Sieveking. 
These letters, now rendered accessible, were written to 
two Miss Jeffreys, of Devon, one of whom subsequently 
became Mrs. Prowse, the mother of poor Jeff Prowse, or 
to their mother, Mrs, Jeffrey. They are friendly, banter- 
ing, »ffectionate, and bear traces of the depression to 
which in bis later years Keats was subject. In a letter 
written from Wentworth Place, Hampstead, is some very 
characteristic complaining. “ One of the great ressone 
that the English have produced the finest writers in the 
world is that the English world has ill-treated them 
during their lives and fostered them after their deatns,”’ 
Of Boyardo (sic) Keats says, “ He wasa noble Poet of 
Romance; not a miserable and mighty Poet of the 
human Heart.” Mr. A. R. Wallace continues his ‘ Ice 
Age and its Work.’ A pleasing account is given by Mr. 
F. J. Moss of ‘ A South Sea Island and its People.’ Very 
animated and attractive is the picture of the Maori 
inbabitants, ‘A Hunt for Happiness,’ by the ‘ate 
Francis Adams, is brilliantly written and full of pleasant 
euggestion. Dr. Robson Roose basa valuable paper on 
clothing. “ Nauticus” writes with authority on ‘ Hie- 
tory and Sea Power.’ There is also a good paper on 
* Gounod,’—Mr. Swinburne’s ‘ Recollections of Professor 
Jowett,’ contributed to the Nineteenth Century, convey 
a very recognizable portrait of the man. That he wasa 
living concordance to Shakepesre we learn, and we are 
aleo informed as to his views concerning certain of his 
contemporaries, of whom be appears to have held Dickens. 
the most noteworthy, Tennyson the next, and Carlyle, as 
he reluctantly conceded, the third. Writing on * The 
Anonymous Critic,’ Mr. H. D. Traill condenses into a 
whimeical fallacy or mock syllogism the feelings »f the 
reviewed towards the reviewer. “ Major premiss, this 
review was written by some personal enemy of mine, 
Minor premises, I have reston to believe that Smith, 
Brown, Jones, and Robinson, are envious of my «uccess 
in literature. Conclusion, the review was written by 
Jones,” A delightful article is supplied by the Hom 
Reginald Brett on ‘The Queen and her first Prime 
Minister.’ The story of the Queen's reception of the 
news of her accession is told again. It will be»r many 
times retelling. When age has given distance to the scene 
it will stund out as picturesque and beautiful as anycning 
in royal history. orthy tribute to the influe: ce of 
Lord Melbourne over the early years of the Queen, and 
in shaping her character, is borne. Few review a: ticies 
are hkely to be more generally read than thie. Prof, 
St. George Mivart explains his attitude with regard to 


the condemnation of bis article on ‘ Happiness in He:!,’ 
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and ridicules as “absurdly grotesque,” as well as 
“ pathetic,” the pretensions of members of the Anglican 
Church “to be Catholics.” Mr. Hugh Percy Dunn's 
per on ‘What London People Die of’ furnishes matter 
or serious thought,—In the New Review Mr. Arthur 
Symons gives an appreciative account of Paul Verlaine 
as the poet whom he admires “ beyond all other contem- 
porary poets,” and the man whose life seems to him 
“essentially and splendidly the life of a poet.” Mr. 
Frederick Boyle will make few converts to his theory 
that the beauty of Englishwomen is decaying. An 
absolutely opposite opinion is, we bold, true. Mr. Lilly 
brings a formidable ‘Indictment of Dives,’ and Prof. 
Max Miiller bas a short and eloquent rhapsody on ‘ Con- 
stantinople in 1893,’ in which he says something on 
behalf of “ the unspeakable Turk.” —The Century Cbrist- 
mas number looks pretty in its ornamental cover. It is 
an excellent number in all respects, containing abundance 
of delightful illustrations and excellent letterpress, ‘ Old 
Dutch Masters : Rembrandt,’ the opening paper, repro- 
duces admirably some well-known pictures. ‘Chats 
with famous Painters’ reproduce some admirable figure 
studies by various artists. The five indispensable authors 
are, according to James Russell Lowell, Homer, Cer- 
vantes, Dante, Goethe, Shukspeare. We can only ray 
that Sophocles is more indispensable than Dante.—Very 
varied and agreeable are the contents of Scribner's, 
which, however, is, as a rule, lighter than usual. Much 
interest is, of course, inspired by the publication of ‘ An 
Unpublished Work of Scott.’ The trouvail/e seems, how- 
ever, of leas importance than might have been hoped. 
It has been disentombed by Scott's latest editor, Mr, 
Andrew Lang. An account, by Mr. F. Marion Crawford, 
of Constantinople constitutes agreeable reading, and is 
well illustrated. ‘An Artist among Animals’ is an 
entertaining paper, and some of its drawings are delight- 
ful. ‘Search for Della Robbia Monuments in Italy’ is 
aleo excellent.— Prof. Jowett is the subject of a sketch 
in Temple Bar which is readable, but fails to convey an 
explanation of the charm exercised by Jowett over all 
around him. Théopbile Gautier is the theme of an 
entertaining biography aod criticism.—The ‘ Three 
Humourists,’ contributed to Macmillan's by Mr. George 
Saintebury, are Hook, Maginn, and Barham. The claim 
of the first to the title might, perhaps, be disputed, 
‘A Fourfooted Oddity’ gives a good account of a delight- 
ful dog, of whose al end we are sorry to read. ot to 
be confounded, as some Scotsmen might think, is the 
New Athens with the Modern Athens,—‘ Littus Veneris,’ 
in the Gentleman's, gives some good pictures of scenery. 
Mr. Rowbotham tells the story of the Golden Aas, and 
somewhat humorously says he has not space for the 
more facetious episodes.— The improvement in the 
English Illustrated is maintained. Among its most 
vivacious and valuable contents are ‘ The Zoo Revisited,’ 
Phil Robinson, and Mr, Thomas Hardy's ‘ Ancient 
thworks at Dorchester.’—Far away the best account 
yet given of Prof. Jowett appears in the Cornhil/,—Sir 
John Evans sends to Longman’s an important and 
curious paper on ‘The Forgery of Antiquities,’—Bel- 
gravia, the Idler, and All the Year Round have the 
customary variety of entertaining contents. 


Ms. Cuartes P, G. Scort bas reprinted from the 
Transactions of the American Philological Institution a 
valuable list of English words which have gained or lost 
an initial consonant by attraction. 


Messrs, Casstit give the first part of a cheap repro- 
duction of the Holy Bible, with the illustrations of Gus- 
tave Doré.—Part ILI, of their Gazetteer extends from 
«* Aston” to “ Ballymacoda.” In addition to views of 
Auchindoune Castle, Axholme, &c., it supplies a map of 


the east coast of England from Blyth to Scarborough.— 
The Storehouse of Information, Part XXXV., extends to 
Medellin.” it has much matter of biographical in- 
erest. 


Mr. Fisner Unwin has published a translation of The 
Pope's Mute and other striking stories from Daudet. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 


ZeteTrs.—* Fine (Soft) words butter no parsnips” 
appears in ‘ Pareemiologia,’ by John Clarke, Lond., 1639, 
with the Latin —_— “ Verba non alunt familiam,” 
and in Ray's ‘Proverbs,’ with the Latin “Re opitu- 
landum non verbis,” See 6% S, xi, 228, 358. 

A. C, Fox-Davirs.—* I cannot eat but little meat ” is 
in ‘Gammer Gurton’s Needle,’ assigned to Bishop 

till. 

ii, 494, col. 1, 1. 19, for “xix” read 


xiv, 
NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


N R. GERALD MARSHALL will SUPPLY 
Advice free —124, High-road, Kilburn, 


AUTHORS.—SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY 

WORKS KEAD by a GENTLEMAN of Experience. MSS placed 
with Pubiishers. and Authors’ interests carefully represented. Consul- 
to CHARLES HOPPE, 14, Southampton-street, 


ARTNERSHIP.—ANCIENT PRINTS and 
DRAWINGS.—An opportunity offers for a GENTLEMAN with 
the command of 5001. to 1,000. to JOIN or ASSIST in the DEVELOP- 
MENT of a BUSINESS established more then thirty years. Aw 
Gentleman with a taste for the Fine Arts would fiod this an excepti 
opportunity. Address A. B., by letter only, care of Messrs. C. R. Sawyer 
& Co., 23, Lawrence Pounteney-lane, London, B.C. 


BoOK-PLATES (Ex- Libris) DESIGNED and 
ENGRAVED on Wood, , and Steel, in Medieval or 
Modern Style.—THOMAS MORING, 52, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
Established 1791. 


H SOTH ERAN & 
. BOOKSELLERS and PUBLISHERS, 
Including the Works of the late John Gould, F.R.S. 


General Agents for Libraries and other Bookbuyers at 
Home and Abroad. 


Monthly Catalogue of Second-hand Books. 
BOOKS BOUGHT, 
Telegraphic address, Bookmen, London. 
140, STRAND, W.C.; ani 37, PICCADILLY, W. 
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ICHARD AMER, Law Bookseller, Binder, Ex- 
porter, &c, Lincoln's Inn Gate Carey-street, leaden, wc. 
Established 1848 Large Stock of Early, Scarce, and Valuable Works on 
Colonial. and Foreign Law, &c. Cata- 
logues and v made. Books bought. 
per cent. off Books. 


YGONE PENRITH: a Popular Arrangement of 
the Penrith Parish Registers, comprising all Surnames in Alpha- 
betica! Order. each Name followed by its Entries of Marriages, Baptisms, 
and Burials in Chr N Notes in the ins 
and Fiy-leaves bearing upon Parochial History and Social Life are 
given 


"Transcribed and Arranged by Mr. G. WATSON, of Penrith. 


Part I. 1556-1601, comprising over 7,000 Entries, is now ready, Svo. 
stitched, price 4s. 6d. 


J. ATKINSON SWEETEN, henna Penrith. 


VISITATION of ENGLAND and WALES. 
Edited by 
JOSEPH JACKSON HOWARD, LL.D. 
(Maltravers Herald Extraordinary), 
and 
FREDERICK ARTHUR CRISP. 
The First Volume of this Work, containing 100 Pedigrees, illustrated 
with Armes, Autographs, Seals. Book- -plates, &c., has just been printed, 


the issue limited to 5300 copies, each copy being numbered and signed. 
Subscription, Une Guinea. 

All eppltensions for copies te be made to F. A. CRISP, Grove Park, 
Denmark Hill, 5 BE. 

On and after February let, a. A price of any remaining copies will 

raised to One Guinea and a 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


I R K BECK BAS &. 
uthampton-bulldings, Chan: -lane, London 
_EWO-AND-. HALF PEK CENT. INT. T allowed on DEPOSITS, 


yable on demand. 
WO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 
STOCKS, SHAKES, and ANNUITIES Purchased and Sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
Deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for TWO GUINEAS per MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY 
HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS 
per MONTH. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, rticulare, 
FRANCIS RAVENSCRO Manager. 


& CO.’S Al SAUCE, 


Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


and GAME PIES; also 


JESsENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


(PURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


~PECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
Caution.—Beware of Imitations. Sole Address— 


Ul, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 
YOMMERCE, with its SPREADING WINGS, 


has traversed the giobe many times, and binds nations together 
with the strong ties of mutual self-interest. Through its influence 
has become the metropolis of the world, aed her merchants 
have amassed wealth sufficient to make them the envy of princes. 
HOLLOWAY'S PILLS and OINTMENT have now become essential 
articies of commerce with all parts of the world. They have effected 
cures which have seemed miraculous, and given relief in complaints 
when ail hope had been lost, In ail known diseases their success | has at 
all times been wonderful. In cases of d of the h, bile, 
liver complaint, indigestion, fevers, ague, &c., they act like a charm, as 
che cure is speedy and certain. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 


Now ready, in handsome medium &vo. apropriately bound in 
cloth gilt, price 21s. 


The BOOK-HUNTER in PARIS: 


Being Studies among the Bookstalls of the Quays. $ - 
OCTAVE UZANNE. With an Introduction by AUGUS- 
TINE BIRRELL, Author of ‘ Obiter Dicta,’ ‘ Res Judi- 
cate,’ &c., and 144 characteristic Illustrations inter- 
spersed in the text. 


“ Every one knows M. Uzanne’s pleasant, garrulous style, how he 
takes his readers into his confidence, how he spins phrases rr 
and always a ~ ou in good spirits. He was just the man to wri 
such a book. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “ ELIZABETHAN LIBRARY.” 


Prices: cloth, 3s. 6d. ; Roxburghe, with gilt top, 5s. net ; 
Large- Paper copies, 15s, net. 


THOUGHTS that BREATHE 


and WORDS that BURN. From the Writin, of 
Francis Bacon. By ALEXANDER B. GROSART. 
“One of the first anthologies in literature.” —Speaker. 
“An admirable collection in a dainty setting.”— Bookman. 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 
LIBRARY.” 


ay printed on antique paper and bound in cloth, 
7s. band-made paper, Roxburghe, 10s. 6d, net; 
ge-Paper copies, zis. net. 


BRITISH TOPOGRAPHY. 


Part IV. Containing the Counties of Durham, Essex, 
and Gloucester. Being the New Volume of ‘ The 
Gentleman’s Magazine | meal Bdited by G. LAU- 
RANCE GOMME, F.S.A 

“ Full of interesting matter "Saturday Review. 

“A storehouse of notable and useful fact.” —Globe. 


In medium propriately bound, price 7s. 6d. ; 
‘aper copies, 21s, net. 


WEATHER LORE: 


A Collection of Proverbs, Sayings, and Rules concernin 
the Weather. Compiled and Arranged by RICHARD 
INWARDS, F.R.A Fellow of the Royal Meteoro- 

logical Society, Author of * The Temple of the Andes.’ 
“Mr. Inwards gives us a vast anthelogy. He has overlooked nothing 
that can bring a mite of information or bear upon his subject. Itisa 
most int interesting volume.”—Black and White. 


In handsome crown 8vo. price 6s. 


The STORY of EGIL SKALLA- 


GRIMSSON. Being an Icelandic Family History of the 
Ninth and Tenth Centuries. Translated from the 
Icelandic by the Rev. W. C. GREEN, Author of 
‘Homeric Similes.’ With an Introduction on Scaldic 
Verse, and numerous Notes and a Glossarial Index. 

“Mr. Green has acquitted himself with credit over a diiticult task. 


The introduction, notes, and copious index are valuable additions to a 
book which may be taken to the ingle-nook with pleasure and a a 
Daily Chronicle. 


In tasteful crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


ERMENGARDE : 


A Story of Romney Marsh in the Thirteenth Century. 
By Mrs. HADDON PARKES, Author of ‘ Sunshine ; or, 
the Morning of Life,’ &c. With 8 Full-Page Illustrations 
from Drawings by the Author. 
“A successful endeavour to bring home to present-day readers a 
picture of life in the Middle Ages." — Ecclesiastical Gozette. 


62, Paternoster-row, London, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. [8 8. IV. Deo, 9, "93. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


SECOND EDITIONS Just Ready at all Libraries, 


The HANDSOME HUMES. By Wuuiam Brack. In 3 vols. 


“Told with all the grace and charm of Mr. William Black's familiar narrative style......A refreshing wholesomeness 
of thought and tone pervades Mr. Black's excellent book.” —Daily Telegraph, 


The EMIGRANT SHIP. By W. Crank Russetx. In 3 vols. 


“Movement and incident crowd in every chapter, and the prettiest little love story flows as an undercurrent among 
these billows of adventure.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


DR. NOAH PORTER, PRESIDENT of YALE: «a Memorial by 


his Friends. Edited by GEORGE 8S. MERRIAM. With Portraits. Crown 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 
* This memoir was admirably conceived, and has been admirably executed...... The book is full of information, unfamiliar 
to English readers, on Church life and College life in New England.”—Dr. DaLe in the British Weekly, Nov. 30, 1893. 


RUSSIA'S MARCH TOWARDS INDIA. By an “Indian Officer.” With new Map of Central 


Asia, showing the Disputed Territory. 2 vols. demy Svo. cloth, I6és. 


MY DARK COMPANIONS and their STRANGE STORIES. By Henry M. Stanley, D.C.L., 


&c. With over 60 Illustrations by Walter W. Buckley. 1 vol. small demy Svo. cloth extra, 7«. 6d 
“Mr. Stanley has constructed a fascinating edifice of folk-lore....A collection of a AN. stories which are both interesting and 


instructive.” — Daily Telegraph 


TEN YEARS’ CAPTIVITY in the MAHDI’S CAMP, 1882-1892. From the Original Manu- 


scripts of Father JOSEPH OHRWALDER, late Priest of the Austrian Mission Station at Delen, in Kordofan. By Major F. R. WINGATE, 
RA. Fully Revised. and Condensed. Crown Svo. «loth extra, 6s. 
“A book unique of its kind, and well worthy of the permanent place it has ined in P 'y literature.”—See 20-page criticism im 
Dublin Renew tor October, 1883. 


HOW I SHOT MY BEARS; or, Two Years’ Tent-Life in Kullu and Lahoul. By Mrs. 


RK. TYACKE With and numerous Crown 8vo. cloth. 7s. 6¢. 
“Something really new and original in the literature of sport....Mrs. Tyacke’s tone is always lively, her style is pleasant, graphic, and 
accurate, and her book is charming.”— 


ON the INDIAN HILLS; or, Coffee-Planting in Southern India. By Edwin Lester Arnold, 
Author of The Wonderful Adventures of Phra the Phenician." Revised and partly Rewritten. With a Preface by Sir EDWIN ARNOLD, 


Iiustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7+. 
“ Presher matter or more interesting reading of the kind has not been given to the public." —Scotsman. 


TWO ROVING ENGLISHWOMEN in GREECE. By Isabel J. Armstrong. With Illustra- 


tions. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6. 
“ A lively narrative of an adventurous tour in classic lands, full of high spirits and good humour.”— Times. 


THE LAND of POCO 718. writy _the Gr »at American Mystery. By Charles F. Lummis, 
i from Photographs and Sketches by the Author. Demy 8vo. cloth 


THE LAST EARLS of BARRYMORE, 1769-1824. By J. R. Robinson, Author of ‘The 


Princely Chandos,’ &c. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. “This lively volume ; a vivid picture of high life in the last century.”—Truth 


LANDMARKS of a LITERARY LIFE, 1820-1892. By Mrs. Newton Crosland (Camilla 


Toulmin), Author of ‘ Mrs. Blake.’ &c. With Photogravure ‘Portrait Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
“ Seldom has it been given to an author te chronicle the accession and the jubilee of a sovenatgn. More rarely, if possible, to have knows 
personally the eminent men and women of a period extending to seven decades. “— orkshire Herald. 


MEMORABLE PARIS HOUSES: a Handy Guide, with Illustrative, Critical, and Anecdotal 
peters, By , Author of ‘Memorable London Houses.’ With over 60 Original I/lustrations of Celebrities and their 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. Christmas Number. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 

An UNPUBLISHED WORK of SIR WALTER SCOTT : Private Letters of King James's Reign, with an Introduction by Andrew Lang. 

An ARTIST AMONG ANIMALS, elaborately illustrated by the Author, F. 8. Church, the great animal painter. 

A BACHELOR'S CHRISTMAS: a Story. Ry Robert Grant, the Author of ‘The Reflections of a Married Man." Illustrated. 

CONSTANTINOPLE. By F. Marion Crawford, Author of ‘Paul Patoff,’ illustrated by Edwin L. Weeks, toth of whom made a journey to the 
Turkish capital especially to prepare this article. 

A SEARCH for DELLA ROBBIAS in ITALY. By Allan Marquand. Illustrated in tint. 

And many other Stories, Poems, and Descriptive Articles. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Lrto., St. Dunstan's House, Fetter-lane, E.C. 


Printed by JOHN FRANCI 


Press, Bream's-buildings. .nanvery iene 
JOHN C. FRANCIS. at at Bream'e buildings, Chancery - 


: etd Panashed by the said 
-iane, E.C.—Saturduy, December 9, 1893. 
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